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ORIGINAL. 


Weehawken, 


Tue beautiful and romantic shores of Weehaw- 
ken have long been the theme of remark and ad- 
miration. The poet and the painter have in turn 
described and pourtrayed its picturesque loveli- 
ness, its sylvan recesses, its elevated banks, its 
meandering paths, and its hedges of sweet-scented 
verdure. ‘To the spectator, a view from the cliffs 
of Weehawken, on a calm and sunny day, pre- 
sents one of the richest panoramas that nature and 
art ever combined to form. The broad expanse of 
the noble Hudson, sometimes swolleu with the tide, 
and sometimes sleeping in glassy calmness, bear- 
ing on its bosom stately ships, freighted with the 
rich commodities of foreign climes,—or the more 
humble craft, conveying the necessary and useful 
preductions of our own; the far-famed metropolis 
of the “ Empire State,” rising, like Venice, from 
its watery bed, with its tapering spires and tower- 
ing edifices, screened by tall masts, which, like a 
forest, skirt its margin, and the busy hum of its in- 
dustrious inhabitants,—all contribute to embellish 
a scene which in the world can scarcely find its 
parallel. 

For the accommodation of those who desire to 
visit this Eden-like spot, two lines of steam-boats 
are established, which ply incessantly from the 
upper and lower part of the city, from early day- 
dawn till late in the evening. They convey pas- 
sengers, for a few cents, to and from the pretty 
village of Hoboken, which, during the summer 
months, swarms with citizens of all classes, from 
the humble coster-monger up to the purse-proud 
trader, glad to escape from the drudgery of busi- 
ness, and from the oppressive heat and dust of 
crowded streets. Here, seated on the grass, or 
chairs furnished by the civil and accommodating 
proprietor of an adjacent hotel, the tired citizen in- 
hales the cool breeze, and enjoys the refreshing 
prospect. From this point a winding and some- 
what rugged path leads on to the rocks and trees 
represented in the foreground of the picture which 
accompanies this sketch, and here the superb pros- 
pect, which we have so feebly attempted to de- 
scribe, breaks upon the wondering gaze of the 
spectator. 

In the immediate vicinity of this spot an hotel 
has been established, bearing the appropriate title 
of “ The Mountain House.” where the visitor will 
find refreshments of every description, a civil land- 
lord, and attentive servants. There is an interest- 
ing fact connected with this establishment, which 
is not generally known:—In the rear of the house 
is a chalybeate spring, said to possess great medici- 
nal virtues; and we are informed, that so high a 
value did the Indian possessors put upon the sana- 
tive properties of this spring, that in their original 
deed of conveyance, now in the hands of the pro- 














prietor, they inserted a clause reserving to them- 
selves and descendants forever, the right of visiting 
and using its waters. 


Advancing northward of this spot, a few paces, 
the pedestrian suddenly finds himself upon the 
open tract and low shore, where the water spreads 
out like a lake, rolling its long and heavy waves 
with gentle undulation towards the pebbly beach; 
and, pursuing his walk along the margin of the 
river a short distance, he reaches the blood-stained 
spot generally knownasthe Duclling Ground, where 
the noblest of America’s sons lave surrendered 
their lives to a mistaken sense of honor. Here it 
was that the fatal ineeting took place between 
Brockholst Livingston and James Jones, which 
terminated in the death of the latter; between Phi 
lip Hamilton, son of the lamented General, and 
George Eckhart, in which the former was killed by 
the first fire of his antagonist, who shortly after 
fell a victim to grief and remorse; between De 
Witt Clinton and General Swartwout, in which 
the latter gentleman was wounded three times in 
succession, until, fainting with pain and. loss of 
blood, he was reluctantly compelled to terminate 
the deadly strife, and was borne insensible from 
the ground ; between Richard Riker and William 
P. Van Ness, in which the former was severely 
wounded, and suffers from its effects even at this 
moment; between Benjamin Price and Colonel 
Green, of the British army, in which Mr. Price 
was killed at the first fire; between Aaron Burr 
and Alexander Hamilton, the unhappy and fatal 
termination of which filled every heart with grief, 
and covered the nation with mourning. This is 
the only spot in Weehawken or its vicinity that 
does not excite some pleasing emotion in the bo- 
som of the explorer. Yet even here the mind may 
receive salutary instruction, from the contemplation 
of those events and circumstances, which have 
contributed to give to the place its sanguinary cele- 
brity. 

To the admirers of nature, Weehawken and its 
Vicinity present many more attractions than we 
have been able to enumerate in the foregoing 
sketch. At all times, and at all seasons; whether 
in the verdant spring, the calm and sultry summer, 
or in russet-clad autumn, the scene is ever one of 
varied and enchanting loveliness. 
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Fashion. 


To tyrant Fashion all must yield, 
He rules with sway despotic ; 

And he who dares contest the field, 
Must be indeed Quixotic. 


But though, when he appears, we must, 
_ Like courteous slaves, receive him ; 
The wise will ne’er embrace him first) 
Nor be the last to leave him. 
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‘‘ THE SUBALTERN.” 
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Tue reader has, doubtless, not forgotten, that 
the movements of the French army, and his own 
want of adequate means to prosecute the siege to 
a successful issue, compelled Lord Wellington, on 
the night of the 20th of October, 1812, to break up 
from before Burgos, and to commence his retreat 
towards the Douro. The weather chanced to 
be remarkably inclement for the season, heavy 
showers of rain continually falling, and cold biasts 
of wind prevailing ; the roads were deep and rutty, 
few magazines of provisions lay along the line of 
march, and the ordinary supplies of the country 
were entirely exhausted ; the troops, accordingly, 
began their journey in no very comfortable tone of 
mind. Nor were the apprehensions which they 
entertained, relative to the hardships and priva- 





tions that awaited them, by any means ill-founded. 
Perhaps, the British army never suffered more, 
from cold, exposure to damp, absolute hunger and 
fatigue, than it suffered during the retreat from | 
Burgos to the Portuguese frontier; nor did sickness | 
ever prevail toa more alarming degree, than, in| 
some divisions at least, it did prevail, after the dif-| 
ferent corps had established themselves in winter | 
quarters. 


It is well known, that, at this period of the war, 
the Portuguese infantry had acquired so high a de- 
gree of discipline, as to be not unworthy of fight- 
ing in the same ranks with the English. For this 
a very sufficient reason may be assigned. More 
humble, though not, perhaps, more zealous, than 
their neighbors of Spain, the Portuguese consented 
to learn the rudiments of military art from British 
masters, and admitted British officers not only to 
subordinate stations in their army, but to the com- 
mand of whole divisions, brigades, and battalions. 
Their Cacadores, that is, the Portuguese light in- 
fantry, in particular, were chiefly committed to the 
guidance of British officers; and the writer of 
these pages can testify, from personal observation, 
that a finer body of men never entered the field. 
They were brave, obedient, and patient of fatigue, 
in no ordinary degree; indeed, if they yielded in 
any respect to their allies, it was in that obstinate 
and unconquerable hardihood, which, without in 
curring the reproach of national vanity, we may 
fairly claim, as being peculiar to Britons. 


Among the individuals who accepted rank and 
command in the Portuguese army, few were more 
distinguished fur bravery and determined zeal, 
than Norman M‘Leod. Norman was, as the name 
may suggest, a native of the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Descended from a long line of warlike an- 
cestors, himself, indeed, the son of a gallant sol- 











dier, whose name had obtained an honorable place 
in the gazette, on a variety of occasions, and, final- 
ly swelled the list of the brave who fell on the 
plain of Aboukir,—Norman may fairly be con- 
sidered as born to the profession of arms; at least, 
we cannot wonder if, from his childhood, he enter- 


tained no ideas of human happiness, apart from 
the acquisition of military renown. Nor were his 
feelings, on this score, in any degree at variance 
with the feelings of her to whom his early educa- 
tion was entrusted; for his mother’s disposition, 
though tender and affectionate in the extreme, par- 
took, not slightly, of the disposition of the Roman 
matrons. She had married Norman’s father, in 
preference to other and more wealthy suitors, be- 
cause he was a soldier; and, when he died, she bore 
his loss with equanimity, because he died where a 
soldier ought to die—on the field of battle, and in 
defence of his country. Brought up under the 
guidance of such a parent, Norman was tauglit to 
consider all fame as worthless, except that which 
is earned amid scenes of violence and bloodshed ; 
and the lesson thus early taught, the events of his 
future life never permitted him to forget. 


Norman was an only son—indeed, an only child; 
yet he went with his mother’s hearty benediction, 
at the early age of fifteen, to join the army. Gifted 
by nature with a constitution capable of enduring 
the severest hardships, and accustomed, even from 
the nurse’s arms, to be abroad in all weathers and 
at all hours,—privations under which others sank, 
were to him as nothing. He would wrap himself 
in his cloak, in the coldest night, and sleep as 
soundly upon the frozen earth, and under the can- 
opy of heaven, as if he rested upon a bed of down, 
and within the walls of a palace. If provisions 
were scanty, no one appeared to suffer less their 
scantiness, or digested in better humor his insuffi- 
cient meal. Onthe longest march, Norman was 
never known.to knock-up, or fall into the rear ; in- 
deed, it was his ordinary custom tolighten by turns 
such of the soldiers as exhibited most manifest 
symptoms of weakness, by carrying their arms, 
and, occasionally, even their knapsacks ; and then, 
when it came to thé final issue, when man was 
opposed to man, and all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war were abroad, Norman was in his 
element. Cool and undaunted, whilst he cheered 
others forward, he himself never forgot the real 
duties of an officer. His senses were under no 
circumstances confounded ; nor did he ever suffer 
the enthusiasm of the moment so far to gain the 
ascendancy, as to cause a neglect, on his part, of a 
single precaution which the circumstances of the 
case seemed to require. 


Such was the general character of Norman 
M‘Leod, as far as military qualities are concerned 
in forming a character. He was a complete sol- 
dier, or, as the despatches express themselves, 
‘an officer of great promise, respected by the pro- 
fession in general, and an ornament to his majes- 
ty’s service.” 

But Norman was something more than a soldier. 
Endowed with principles of the strictest and most 
unbending honor, he was likewise generous, frank, 
liberal, and open-hearted. His brother officers 
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loved, as well as looked up to him; the private sol- 
diers adored him. There was not a man in his 
corps who would have refused to follow, when he 
led, or who would not have cheerfully put his own 
life in the most imminent hazard, in order to ensure 
Norman’s safety. And Norman well deserved all 
this. His manners were, at once, manly and gen- 
tle: he never employed a harsh expression to at- 
tain an object, where a mild expression would avail ; 
and he found, as those who act upon his theory will 
always find, that he was much more readily at- 
tended to, and much more faithfully obeyed, than 
others who thought it better to follow a different 
course. ' 

It can scarcely be expected that Norman was 
either a professed scholar, or a very accomplished 
gentleman. He had entered the army at an age too 
early to permit his attaining to the first of these cha- 
racters, and he had embarked upon active service 
too soon afterwards, to give leisure for his acquiring 
the last. But Norman was neither ignorant nor 
unpolished. His natural abilities were of a high 
order, and what he once read he never forgot. Na- 
ture had, moreover, gifted him with a taste for mu- 
sic and drawing. Both of these arts he sedulously 
cultivated, as often as circumstances would allow; 
and, in both, he accordingly made considerable 
progress. With the French language he was fa- 
miliary acquainted from his childhood; and he had 
good sense enough to apply himself, as soon as he 
reached the Peninsula, tothe study of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish. For the practical. branch of 
mathematics, again, that branch which was con- 
nected with the science of his profession, he enter- 
tained an extreme fondness. He never passed 
through a strange country without examining it 
with an officer’s eye, and taking sketches of such 
districts as appeared to him adapted for the prose- 
cution of military operations. Of every fortified 
place near which he chanced to be stationed, he 
failed not to provide himself with an accurate plan; 
whilst, during the inactive season of winter, it 
proved one of his favorite amusements to construct 
redoubts, after the fashion of Uncle Toby, in the 
sand,—to open trenches before them, and to go 
through the whole process of a siege. But a sol- 
dier who is so far master of three foreign languages 
as to speak them with ease and fluency, who is 
well versed in mathematics, not unacquainted with 
history, and a tolerable proficient in music and 
landscape painting, is not, as men go, to be ac- 
counted an ignorant person, 

Is the reader desirous to know something of 
Norman’s external appearance? He shall be gra- 
tified. Norman was by no means a handsome man ; 
that is to say, his features were not regular, neither 
was his figure a piece of absolute symmetry. His 
hair was a light brown—when an infant, it had 
been flaxen; his eyes were blue, quick, penetra- 
ting, and expressive; his complexion, originally 
fair, had become tanned through frequent exposure 
to the sun; but the principal charm of his counte- 
nance. consisted, after all, in a general air of good 
humor, high courage, and great intelligence, which 
overspread it. In like manner, though tall, full- 
chested, and well-formed, it is probable that the 
connoisseur in manly beauty would have thought 
him striking and soldier-like, rather than elegant. 


Perhaps, his absolute indifference to points usually 
esteemed important among young men, may ac- 
count for this ; for Norman was neither a fop in his 
dress, nor a petit maitre in his carriage. Yet, with 
all his personal defects, and they were many, Nor- 
man M‘Leod was, perhaps, better calculated to 
make ar impression upon the fair sex, than ninety- 
nine out of a bundred “carpet knights,” whose 
bravery is, for the most part, exhibited in their at- 
tire, and whose symmetry arises, at least, as much 
from the skill of their tailor, as from the operations 
of Dame Nature. 

It by no means follows, in the army, more than 
in other professions, that those whose acquirements 
best entitle them to success, are invariably success- 
ful. Many a Wellington, doubtless, pines away 
his youth and his manhood in a subordinate situa- 
tion, exactly as many an Eldon, for want of oppor- 
tunities to make himself known, lives and dies a 
briefless barrister. But, of the number of those 
doomed to undeserved neglect, Norman M‘Leod 
was not one. The reputation of his father did 
something for him; it induced those m power, at 
least, to fix their eyes upon him; and his own ta- 
lents and enthusiastic love of his profession, speedi- 
ly confirmed them in the favorable opinion which 
they were disposed to form of him. His rise was 
rapid. At the battle of Vimiera he bore a Lieuten- 
ant’s commission in one of the Highland regi- 
ments. At the battle of Salamanca he had attain- 
ed the rank of Major by Brevet. To this was soon 
afterwards added a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the 
Portuguese service ; and when the allied army re- 
moved from its ground at Alba de Tormes, Norman 
M‘Leod found himself in command of a battalion 
of Cacadores, inferior, in point of discipline, equip- 
ment, and gallantry, to none which took part in the 
Peninsular war. 

At the head of this battalion Norman took his 
full share in the various operations which conduct- 
ed the allied troops, by way of Valladolid, towards 
Burgos. In the assault upon the hill of St. Mi- 
chael, he particularly distinguished himself; and, 
perhaps, had the attack on the south-west front of 
the castle been entrusted to him and his gallant 
Cacadores, the result might have been very differ- 
ent from that which actually occurred. Be that, 
however, as it may, one thing, at least, is certain, 
that the reputation which he had previously ae- 
quired, suffered no dimmution by his conduct be- 
fore Burgos; and, at last, when to abandon further 
attempts upon that place was judged prudent, he 
and his regiment were especially selected to form 
part of the rear-guard, and, as such to cover the 
retreat of the rest of the army. 

It consists not with the plan of my present narra- 
tive, to offer even a brief sketch of the progress of 
that retreat, by marking out so much as the difier- 
ent routes, along which the allied troops defiled ; 
enough is said when I state, in general terms, that, 
after a variety of movements on both sides, a good 
deal of skirmishing, and, here and there, a little 
cannonading, the British army, with the exception 
of Sir Rowland Hill’s corps, which withdrew 














southward into Estremadura, established itself, on 
the 24th of November, above the Tormes. The 
position was a convenient one, and the advanced 
season of the year rendered it desirable not to 
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change it. But it was, nevertheless, necessary that 
a communication should be kept up with other parts 
of the country ; and, for this purpose, a few corps 
were detached, froin both flanks, considerably be- 
yond the line, to serve as chains of connexion, and 
to do the duty of piquets of observation. On this 
perilous and important service Norman was em- 
ployed. He took post ata place called Alanjuez, 
a village, or rather a hamlet, about a couple of 
leagues from the right of the allied cantonments ; 
and there, in a manner more delightful than often 
falls to the lot of soldiers upon active service, he 
passed the winter. 

The hamlet of Alanjuez consists of about twelve 
neat cottages, built at considerable intervals the 
one from the other, with a large casa, or chateau, 
in the rear; the latter being the residence of Don 
Fernando Navarette, whose ancestors, for many 
generations back, have owned considerable tracts 
of the surrounding country, and extended, to the 
inmates of these cottages, the protection of feudal 
chieftains. By some fortunate accident or another, 
Alanjuez had never, though lying but a short space 
out of the line of hostile operations, been visited, 
up to the period of Norman’s arrival, by soldiers 
from either of the contending armies. The conse- 
quence was, that Norman found matters here in a 
condition widely different from that in which he 
was elsewhere accustomed to find them. The cha- 
teau stood at the base of a steep hill, concealed, in 
a great degree, from observation, amid groves of 
orange and olive trees. A long straight avenue of 
chesnuts led to it from the village, which had suffer- 
ed no injury: the garden was not laid waste; its 
doors, windows, and roof were in perfect preserva- 
tion; the very lawn in front of it bore no traces of 
violence, and the flower-beds exhibited symptoms 
of care lately bestowed upon them. Nor had the 
habitations of the peasantry been subjected to other 
or worse treatment, than that which befell the 
abode of their lord. They were, all of them, en- 
tire ; and the little spots of ground about them— 
orange groves, vineyards, mulberry plantations, 
and fields of Indian cern,—all presented the same 
appearances which, at a similar season of the year, 
they are likely to present now, or rather did present 
previous to the French invasion. 

It will easily be imagined that a scene, such as 
has been just described,—the sight of a solitary vil- 
lage enjoying, or appearing to enjoy, the blessings 
of peace, in the heart of acountry overrun, in other 
quarters, by foreign troops, and subjest to the va- 
ried miseries attendant upon a state of active war- 
fare,—affected Norman with sensations to which, 
for some time back, he had been a stranger. Nor 
was the influence of these sensations the less pow- 
erful, that the day on which he reached Alanjuez 
chanced to be a remarkably fine one;—the sun 
shone bright and warm, and the air was soft and 
mild, as if spring had already set in, although No- 
vember had not yet passed away. The woods, 
too, which overhung the village, and extended, as 
far as the eye could reach, along the hills, being 
intermixed with a more than ordinary proportion of 
evergreens, presented to the gazer’s view the lively 
tints of summer, to the full as prominently as the 
more sombre hues of winter. A rivulet of clear 
water, pouring from the top of the rock, rushed and 
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roared its unseen progress through the forest, and 
came out at length, in a bright pool, into the valley. 
Every thing, in short, both animate and inanimate, 
| breathed the same spirit of security and peace, No 
| putrefying carcases of man or beast lay around, to 
‘attract the kites and vultures, or other birds of prey, 
\from their nests amidst the clifis; but a thousand 
| little throats made the thickets ring with a melody 
peculiar to themselves, and which more, perhaps, 
‘than any other sound, bespeaks the presence of 
| tranquillity and repose. Norman was too much 
struck with the entire scene not to experience 
something like compunction for the necessity 
which compelled him, to a certain degree, at least, 
to interrupt it. He determined, however, that no 
precaution should be wanting on his part, for the 
purpose of rendering the interruption as little inju- 
rious as possible; at all events, that no act of wan- 
ton outrage should be committed by his soldiers, 
either upon the inhabitants or their property. He 
accordingly halted his battalion at the outskirts of 
the hamlet, and, riding forward by himself, pro- 
ceeded to make such arrangements as appeared 
best calculated to secure the attainment of these 
objects. 

The advance of Norman’s battalion had not been 
unobserved by the people of Alanjuez; but they 
did not, on that account, abandon their houses. 
Whether it was, that, by means of some look-out 
parties, they had been made aware that the advan- 
| cing troops were their allies; or whether, having 
no place of safety to retire to, they resolved to trust 
to the clemency, even of their enemies, should 
| such approach, I do not know; but Norman no 
sooner appeared in the hamlet, than he was sur- 
rounded by women and children, all entreating him 
to protect them from the violence of the soldiers. 
This Norman readily promised to do; and, the re- 
giment being moved forward, a chain of out-posts 
was planted, after which such companies as were 
not immediately required fer duty, took up their 
quarters in the different cottages. 

Norman was still hesitating where to establish 
himself, when a venerable old man, whose upright 
figure and stiff deportment left no room to doubt as 
tothe station which he held in society, rode up to 
him. The stranger introduced himself as Don 
Fernando Navarette, and requested Norman, as 
commandant of the detachment, to take up his 
abode in the castle. To this the young officer of- 
fered no objection. Carrying with him a force of 
two hundred men, which he stationed in the barns 
and other out-buildings attached to the mansion, 
he himself readily consented to become the guest 
of Don Fernando; nor did many hours elapse ere 
he found himself as perfectly at home, as if he 
really formed one of the family. 

I have said that Alanjuez exhibited hardly any 
symptoms of being situated in the midst of a field 
of battle, and in the neighborhood of two hostile 
camps, and, as far as the appearance of inanimate 
substances go, I saidtruly. But there was one cir- 
cumstance connected with it, which certainly told 
no tale of peace: notasingle young man could be 
seen. Even in the chateau, the few male domes- 
tics who showed'themselves, were, like their mas- 
ter, grey-headed and feeble ; whilst, in many in- 
stances, women performed offices not generally 
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expected from their sex in European nations : the| 
fact was, that all the youths of the village, inclu- 
ding Don Fernando’s two sons, were in arms.—| 
They had joined the patriotic forces, on their first | 
formation, and were now under the command of 
General Romano, in a distant part of Spain. 

Don Fernando's family circle, accordingly, con-| 
sisted of himself, three daughters, their duenna, or 
governess, and a priest. The daughters were, all 
of them, strikingly handsome; but in the appear- 
ance of Theresa, the youngest, there was some- 
thing which no young man, with a heart wholly 
disengaged, could look upon with indifference. 
Fairer, by many degrees, than the generality of 
Spanish maidens, Theresa Navarette retained just 
as much of her national complexion as may be 
seen every day among the loveliest of those Eng- 
lish beauties, whom we are in the habit of denomi- 
nating brunettes. Her eyes were large, full, dark, 
and intelligent,—fringed with long silken lashes, 
and surmounted by brows, arched indeed, but not 
so much so as to give the slightest expression of 
weakness to her countenance; her hair, not exact- 
ly black, but of the darkest brown, was gathered 
up, in part, after the fashion of her country, into a 
knot, and, in part, hung in the richest curls over her 
neck and shoulders; her little well-formed mouth 
gave evidence, not less than the glance of her 
sparkling eye, of strong passions, high enthusiasm, 
and sensitive feeling ; and her figure,—Canova 
himself never formed a statue more perfect or more 
replete with elegance and symmetry. Add to all 
this a liveliness of manner, occasionally tinctured 
with romance, and a tolerably accurate picture of 
Theresa will be placed before the mind’s eye of 
him who desires to look upon it. 

There is, in the deportment of foreign families 
generally, and in those of Spain in particular, a 
degree of confiding frankness, such as we rarely 
meet with in English society. -Of this Norman 
was speedily made sensible. The old man, by de- 
grees, laid aside as much of his constitutional gra- 
vity as it was possible for him to do; the priest be- 
came talkative and entertaining; the duenna, in- 
stead of casting a cloud upon the intimacy which 
soon began to be formed between the English sol- 
dier and her young charges, appeared to promote 
it; and the girls themselves were all life and ani- 
mation. 

As the evening drew on, ahuge pile of wood was 
made to blaze upon the hearth ; lamps were light- 
ed; and, the guitars being produced, Norman was 
entertained with a concert more pleasing to his 
ears than all the labored performances of hired 
musicians, however skilful, and however cele- 
brated. I have said that Norman was something 
of a musician himself. His voice was clear and 
rich; and being, from his long residence in the 
country, well acquainted with the favorite airs of 
Spain, he made himself more than ever agreeable 
to his fair friends, by joining in their melody. In 
a word, when the little party separated for the 
night, they retired to their respective apartments, 
mutually pleased with the accident which had 
brought them together, and determined, as far as 
their exertions could effect that end, that the days 
which were to come should not be less cheerful 





than thet which had just expired. 


Days, weeks, and even months, stole on, during 
which Norman, unassailed by attempts onthe part 
of the enemy, unharrassed by any extraordinary 
details of military duty, was permitted to enjoy, at 
his leisure, the society of this delightful family.— 
And delightful they truly were. The old man gra- 
dually showed himself in his genuine colors,—an 
ardent patriot, worthy of the once honored name 
ofa Spaniard. The priest either had, or professed 
to have, about him, none of the bigotry of his sect, 
or the stiffness of his order ; and, as to the young 
ladies, they were all that the most fastidious critic 
in female excellence could desire. Great pains, it 
would appear, had been bestowed upon their edu- 
cation; for, contrary to the usual custom among 
their countrywomen, they were not only mistresses 
of many accomplishments, but possessed of strong 
sound sense, and very considerable information. 
In Theresa, in particular, Norman found a plea- 
sing companion, not only for his lighter moments, 
but for moments when a desire for more serious 
and rational conversation came upon him. She 
talked of the condition of her country with all the 
fire of an enthusiast, contrasted its present degra- 
ded state with its former glory, till, catching anima- 
tion from the topic, her bright eyes would fill with 
tears, and her cheeks grow crimson with excited 
feeling : then, as if ashamed of her violence, she 
would cast a timid glance towards Norman, and 
entreat him to bear with the rudeness of a girl who 
had seen so little of life. 

“« You natives of a northern climate,” she would 
say, “are calm, they tell me, and temperate ; but, 
in the veins of the Navarettes, too much of Gothic 
blood is flowing, for any child of that house to be- 
held the degeneracy of Spain with indiflerence. 
But come, Norman, we will change the subject, 
and you shall tell me of the mountains and lakes, 
and the plaided warriors and blue-eyed maidens of 
Scotland.” 

Norman was not backward in complying with 
her request. With all the nationality of a High- 
lander, he dwelt upon the deeds of his forefathers, 
till he, in his turn, caught the enthusiasm with 
which his auditor had been previously affected ;— 
nor, perhaps, were the young people drawn toge- 
ther by any tie more powerful, than by admiration 
of each other’s patriotism, and an equal devotion 
to military glory. 

At length the springing herbs, and shooting 
leaves, the opening flowers, and richer and more 
varied chorusses of singing birds, gave evidence 
that winter had passed away, and summer was ap- 
proaching. There was a time, and that time not 
very distant, when Norman would have hailed the 
return of spring with delight; merely, because it 
is the season for hostile armies to take the field, 
and fresh campaigns to be opened. But now he 
felt, and he knew not why, that his ideas on that 
head were changed. Not that his love for the pro. 
fession had, in the slightest degree, abated,—very 
far from it; but he had never’passed the winter 
months so agreeably, and therefore he could not 
but regret that they were gone. In spite of himself, 
he became pensive and melancholy. Nor was he, 
alone, affected by a palpable depression of spirits. 
Every member of the family partook, in a greater 


}or less degree, of a similar feeling ; whilst The- 
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resa’s sorrow was too acute for concealment. In- 
sensibly, as it would appear, Norman and she de- 
voted, every day, more and more of their time to 
each other. Instead of inviting the rest to accom- 
pany them, as it had been their custom, they would 
wander forth alone into the woods; and, without 
making any regular appointments, they would find 
themselves continually meeting in the most seques- 
tered spots. Yetno profession of love had passed 
either of their lips. If the conversation partook 
somewhat more of the tender than it had formerly 
done, it became so only when mention happened 
tobe made of Norman’s approaching departure ; 
and, even then, no more was expressed than senti- 
ments of the warmest friendship, and deep regret 
that an acquaintance, so manifestly delightful to 
all parties, must so soon be broken off. 

Such was the state in which affairs stood, when, 
one morning, an orderly dragoon was observed 
riding, at a brisk trot, down the avenue. Norman 
was, at that moment, reclining upon a window- 
seat: Theresa sat beside him, with her guitar sus- 
pended from her neck, having just concluded one 
of those exquisitely plaintive airs for which the 
Spanish music is remarkable; and her sisters were 
employed—one, in finishing a miniature of the 
young soldier, which she had taken,—the other, in 
passing judgment upon the performance. Don 
Fernando and the priest had strolled abroad, and 
the duenna had retired to enjoy her siesta. 

Theresa’s keen eye first caught the form of the 
trooper. ‘ Good God!” cried she, in alarm, “I 
see a horseman !” 

Norman sprang upon his feet, and, looking out, 
immediately guessed the nature of the business 
which brought him. “ Theresa,” said he, mourn- 
fully, “ the time has come which we have so long 
dreaded. That horseman brings an order for our 
separation.” 

Theresa replied not: her cheeks became deadly 
pale; and, bad not Norman caught her in his arms, 
she must have fallen from her seat. 

“ You are ill, Theresa—dear Theresa; you are 
very ill: your cheek is pale, and your breathing is 
suspended.” 

“ Only a momentary sickness,” replied she, 
gasping, ‘to which I am occasionally subject. I 
shall be better presently.” So saying, she rose, 
and, followed by her sisters, withdrew from the 
apartment. 

The preceding scene at once opened Norman's 
eyes to the nature of his own feelings, and gave 
him assurance of the impression which he had 
made upon Theresa. But no great extent of time 
was granted to consider the subject. The dragoon 
had already alighted, and, seeing Norman at the 
window, proceeded up stairs, to deliver his orders. 
They contained, as he expected, directions for the 
immediate evacuation of Alanjuez, and the con- 
centration of the army at Freynada. The orders 
were peremptory; but, had they been less so, Nor- 
man was still too much of a soldier to suffer any 
consideration of private feelings to interfere with 
his duty. He dismissed the messenger ; and, hur- 
rying towards the eantonments, commanded the 
troops to pack up the baggage, and to get under 
arms an hour before day-light on the following 
morning. 
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As soon as this was done, and he had seen things 
put ina train of preparation, Norman bent his steps 
towards the spot where Theresa and he had of late 
spent much of their time. It was a beautiful and 
retired dell, overshadowed with tall cork trees, and 
close beside the margin of the stream. Here he 
threw himself down upon the grass, and gave full 
vent to his over-wrought feeling. In the midst of 
how many difficulties was he cast? He loved the 
maiden tenderly, and it was evident that he was 
tenderly beloved in return. But was this a time 
for love or dalliance? Could he talk to her of mar- 
riage, ata moment when he was on the point of 
leaving her, perhaps forever? And, were the case 
otherwise, what probability was there, that Don 
Fernando, a Spanish grandee, and also a bigotted 
Catholic, would consent to his daughter’s union 
with him, a foreigner, a heretic, and a mere soldier 
of fortune? Norman pondered upon these things 
long and earnestly, and, in spite of many opposing 
impulses, came, at length, to this conclusion ;—that 
it would be honorable, on his part, not to speak of 
love in direct terms to Theresa at all, but rather to 
incur the blame of unkindness and ingratitude, by 
abandoning Alanjuez at once, than, by seeing and 
conversing with her again, to run the risk of being 
surprised into a confession of his feelings. 

He had arrived at this magnanimous resolution, 
and rose to carry it into eflect, when a light step 
caught his ear, and, looking up, he beheld Theresa 
herself beside him. Her cheeks were still of an 
ashy paleness, but her eyes were full of fire, and 
an occasional flush came over her countenance, 
expressive of some very powerful feeling at work 
within. 

“« Theresa,” said Norman, as he seized her hand, 
“Thad hoped toescape this. LIintended to save 
both you and myself the pain of a formal part- 
ing !” 

She was silent for some moments, but she per- 
mitted him still to retain her hand. At length, af- 
ter asevere struggle to compose herself, she said, 
in a tone of voice at once solemn and affecting,— 
“Ttis well, Norman; your design was a prudent, 
and, perhaps, a proper one. It is time that we did 
part, and that forever. Nay, nay,” continued she 
seeing that he was about to interrupt her, “suffer 
me to proceed, and then I will hear you patiently. 
Perhaps you will call me forward, indelicate,every 
thing which a woman ought not to be; but these 
are not times, neither is ours a situation, in which 
the ordinary forms of life can be attended to. Go, 
Norman,—go, and carry with you the sincerest and 
most devoted affection of one who never knew 
happiness till she saw you, and. shall never know 
it again, when you are gone. Go, and forget her. 
May He whom we both worship shield you in the 
day of battle! and may you return to your own 
land, and make happy one more worthy of you 
thanIam! But even then, Norman, think kindly 
of me. When your blue-eyed bride smiles upon 
you, even then spare one thought for Theresa,—not 
of love, for that will be her’s, but of pity! For 
me, my resolution is formed ;—I renounce the world 
forever !” 

“Theresa, Theresa,” cried Norman, passionate- 
ly, “ This is to much. I had determined not to 
speak to you of love, at least at present, ull yow 
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country should be delivered from her enemies, and 
I could return to claim you as my bride. But hear 
me now: I swear, by every thing that is sacred in 
this world and in the next,-—by thine own pure self 
I swear,—that I have never loved, and never can 
love, but thee. I knew not the sensation till we 
met—I shall never know it for another. Why 
shake thy head, dearest Theresa,” continued he, 
as the maiden’s look became more sorrowful than 
ever; ‘dost thou not love me? Do I notlove thee? 
And, when the war has come to an end, may I not 
return to woo thee ?” 

“« Love thee, Norman! I love thee not as women 
usually love, but as the martyr loves his religion— 
the saint his Saviour,—even so do I love thee. But 
what avails it?—our faiths are not the same, Nor- 
man, and [ cannot wed a heretic.” 

“Oh, talk not of differences in faith. Do we 
not worship the same God and the same Redeemer? 
and what are minor distinctions tous? [ will ne- 
ver disturb thee in the exercises of thy religion, 
and among my own kindred are many who will 
join thee in them: let not that divide us. Say, 
dearest Theresa, that, when peace is proclaimed, 
I may come for thee; and that thou wilt cross the 
sea with me, and dwell among the glens and hills 
of my romantic country.” 

The conversation had proceeded thus far, and 
Norman, unconsciously throwing his arm around 
the maiden’s waist, had pressed her to his bosom, 
anxious, and yet apprehensive of her reply, when 
their attention was suddenly called off to other 
subjects, by the report of a musket: a second and 
a third took place, then a volley from one of the 
out-picquets. Instantly the bugles sounded. 

“Tt is the enemy,” cried Norman: “ fly, The- 
resa, fly to the house; there you will be safe: we 
will defend it to the last !” 

The lovers ran towards the chateau as fast as 
they were able. The troops were already under 
arms; and Norman’s horse, always upon duty, 
was at the door in an instant. He sprang into the 
saddle ; and leaving another officer to take charge 
of the reserve, he galloped towards the front. One 
of the out-posts was already forced: a column of 
fifteen hundred French infantry were advancing. 
Norman formed such of his men as were up, to the 
best advantage, among the woods; and, despatch- 
ing a messenger with orders for the companies in 
the rear to throw an abbattis across the avenue, and 
to occupy the cottages on each side, he awaited the 
approach of the enemy. They came on, as French 
soldiers always come on, with the most determined 
resolution. The Cacadores, animated by the ex- 
ample of their colonel, bravely met them; but 
their numbers were inadequate to successful resis- 
tance, at least for any length of time: they gradu- 
ally gave ground. The French, imagining that 
the whole force was engaged, concluded, of course, 
that all opposition was overthrown: they pursued 
in great disorder This accorded well with Nor- 
man’s plan. They were already at the head of the 
avenue, when the troops from behind the abbattis, 
with those in the cottage, opened a tremendous 
fire. The enemy were thoroughly confounded. 
Norman had still about three hundred men with 
himself, whilst two hundred defended the chateau. 
He formed this body into line, and advanced to the 














charge. The French, by no means expecting an 
attack, lost all confidence, and fled. But, at this 
moment, when the victory was secured, and the 
assailants were escaping, as they best could, into 
the thickets, a shot from one of their skirmishers 
struck Norman in the side. He fell from his horse ; 
and, having uttered but these words—“ Oh! my 
mother!” instantly expired. 

The family in the chateau were, as may readily 
be imagined, overcome with alarm at the sudden- 
ness of the attack; but Don Fernando retained too 
much of the spirit of an ancient Spaniard, to seek 
his safety in flight. Having deposited in an inner 
chamber, the priest, the duenna, and his daughters, 
all except Theresa, whom no entreaties could pre- 
vail upon to quit the window, he barricadoed the 
door, and planted hjmself and his two aged domes- 
tics, each armed with a rifle, in such a situation as 
would enable them to fire upon the enemy, in case 
the guard at the abbattis should be forced. They 
were standing thus, listening with anxicty, not un- 
mixed with triumph, to the receding sound of mus- 
ketry, when a party of soldiers made their appear- 
ance, bearing a body, wrapped up in one of the 
blankets, down the avenue. 

Theresa’s palpitating heart instantly whispered 
to her the truth. ‘It is he!” she exclaimed, start- 
ing back, and rushing towards the door: “ it is 
Norman! he has fallen, and fallen, too, defending 
us!” 

Her father vainly endeavored to oppose her pro- 
gress: she rushed down stairs, and, drawing aside 
the bars and bolts, met the party just as they had 
reached the lawn. The men were in tears, and 
her apprehensions received an immediate confir- 
mation. She did not even look upon him; for be- 
fore the bearers had time to lay him down, or with- 
draw the covering from about him, her heart broke, 
and she was a corpse! 

The lovers were laid, side by side, in a little mau- 
soleum attached to the chateau of Alanjuez, the 
prejudices of Catholics giving way to personal re- 
gard. Theresa was long and deeply Jamented by 
her relatives; and Norman’s name received the 
applause which could no longer reach his own 
ears, but which, in no slight degree, served to alle- 
viate the sorrow of his desolate parent. 





Tue nearer the decisive moment of the death of 
Ferdinand VII. approached, the more anxious were 
the persons about the Court to persuade the public 
that he was well. He was led about, on which oc- 
casion the gates of the palace was closed with 
boards, in order, as was said, to keep out the air, 
but, in fact, to conceal his death-like countenance 
from the public eye. In the carriage he was 
obliged to be fastened up, and the Queen con- 
cealed him with her own person, while she pre- 
tended to salute the people. Whenever the report 
of his death got abroad, he was compelled to show 
himself to the public ; and even when he was dy- 
ing, he was carried in an arm-chair to a dramatic 
representation in the palace, from which he was 
almost always carried away in a fainting fit. At 
length, on the 29th of September, 1833, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, as they wished to awaken 
him, he was found dead, so that it was impossible 
to administer the sacrament to him. 
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Tre last rays of the setting sun shone on the | desirous to fill the soul with grandeur and magnifi- 
tops of the Laurel mountains, as the approach of a| cence, was equally determined to awe the mind 
wagon might be distinguished in the unusual rat-| with reverence and submission. Sophia saw, with 
tling over the rocks and loose stones of an unfre-} heartfelt satisfaction, the majesty of the picture ; 
quented bye-path, that ran along one of the vallies | and, although another might have been charmed 
which are often found among those mountains. In| with the music of the feathered songsters, and de- 
the features of its occupants might be traced the | lighted with the variety of flowers which bestrewed 
strong marks of affliction and sorrow, mingled with | her path, yet she passed them almost unnoticed, to 
the tears of the unfortunate, who had suffered the | draw, from other sources, more solid reflections. 


shipwreck of disappointed happiness, and who| She had now reached a cliff of rocks that ran 
were seeking among the wild and romantic scene- | across the valley, and over which the water preci- 
ries of nature, that peace of mind and body that an | pitated in the form of a cateract, tumbling from one 
unfriendly world denied them. Born in affluence | declivity to another, till it reached the plain below. 
and ignorant of want, they had mingled with the | Here nature had added to the already imposing 
fashionable and grand,—the most respectable cir-| scene, and spoke with an unceasing roar. The 
cles of the day ; nor was it till forty years had roll- adjoining mountains reverberated the sound, and 
ed over their heads, that misfortune and adversity | sent it back with increased velocity to the astound- 
began to stretch over them their unrelenting hands. | ed ear; whilst the thick spray rose majestically 
Sudden, yet complete, was their downfall, equally | through the green trees, until it mingled with the 
assisted by malicious enemies and faithless friends. aspiring clouds. Here paused our heroine, and 
Dejected hie mind and disgusted with the world, the gazed with astonishment upon sublimity itself. She 
father, with a firm resolution, determined to re-| sank almost senseless to the ground, and reclined 
move, with his wife and an only daughter, to some ‘on a bed of moss that covered the fragment of a 
secluded spot, where he might enjoy the consola- | pyck which had tumbled from the cliff above, while 
tion of a clear conscience, and hear no more the | her thoughts ran back to contrast her former con- 
slander of an inveterate foe. dition with the present. 


It was here, with the shattered remains of his | Pure and unsullied was her character ; but, like 
fortune, that we find him, directing his course, | the shoot that derives its nourishment from the pa- 
amidst the wildest scenery, to a rude hut which had | rent stock, she had fallen with her unfortunate pa- 
been constructed of logs, and which he had previ-| rents. Long had she given her affections toa youth 
ously selected for his future residence. No one} whose address and appearance had commanded 
can imagine, nor pen describe, the feelings of a| the respect of his numerous acquaintances, and 
wife, as she reached the dismal hovel, and was| who sought her hand to increase his fortune and 
teld that it was the palace of her future enjoyment. popularity. Little accustomed to the intriguing in- 
In the agony of the moment she clasped her Sophia! quence of the world, she had listened to his flat- 
to her bosom, and shed over her a flood of bitter tery, and received his pledge. Happiness was the 
tears; nor was the daughter unmindful of her feel-| theme of their conversation, and their aspiring 
ings, but mingled with the mother the sighs and | hopes; nor did the visionary scenes of Nature’s 
sobs of her innocent bosom. | sweet restorer escape from inhaling its baneful in- 

It was evening, and the bright moon, as it shed | fluence. But alas! how transitory and uncertain 
its feeble rays through the gloomy forest, seemed | is that love which is not founded upon honorable 
to add despondency to the already afflicted family.| principles! No sooner had the clamor of party 
They soon retired to the comfortless bed that had | feeling been raised against her father, than a visi- 
been hastily prepared, and passed the night amidst | ble change could be seen in the countenance of 
the howling of wolves and other beasts of the for-| George Tremont: his visits became less frequent 
est; nor did the morning sun, as it shone majes-} and interesting, and seldom a walk or a ride was 
tically upon the evergreens, add but little comfort) proposed, but he was indisposed or irretrievably 
to their disconsolate bosoms. The day wore hea-| engaged. This coolness was quickly perceived by 
vily away; and, as the night approached, Sophia} the unfortunate family, who submitted in, silence to 
sought, amidst the surrounding scenery, some little | this last sad stroke of their approaching dissolu- 
relief from her afflictions. She followed the differ-| tion. 
ent meanderings of the rivulet through the deep; It was on the evening of a beautiful day in June, 
and shady recesses of the valley, wending her) that Sophia sat reclining on a sofa, indulging in a 
way amidst the lofty pines, that seemed to shoot) profound reverie, when George was announced by 
their heads into the very clouds; whilst, beneath| the servant, and shown into the room. Resuming 
her feet ran the wild myrtle and jessamine, and on| a more placid countenance than usual, she desired 
either side clustered the ivy and sweet-briar. Na-| him to be seated, with—“ Shall J take your hat, 
ture had not been remiss in carving her wild sce-| sir?” 
nery in the craggy rocks, that rose perpendicularly; “It is not worth while, I shall stay only a few 
on each side of the valley; and, while she seemed| moments,” replied he. “I have much business on 
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hand, as I intend leaving to-morrow for the West 
Indies.” 

“The West Indies!” exclaimed Sophia, turning 
pale with astonishment. “Why, George, what 
are you going there for ?” 

‘On business,” said George, very importunately. 
“‘Tnever tell any one my business, as it is as much 
as I can do to learn it myself.” 

‘When do you expect to return?” enquired So- 
phia. 

“I cannot tell,” replied George ; “ it depends on 
my success.” 

“Then you will write often, I suppose ?” asked 
Sophia. 

“I think it is rather doubtful,” replied George ; 
“T shall hardly have time, and then, you know, 
there is not any direct communication.” 

This was enough. ‘The tears flowed in streams 
from the eyes of Sophia. Her mother appeared, 
and George took an almost unceremonious depar- 
ture. It was by the soothing consolations of her 
mother that she was restored to a state of consci- 
ousness. She was immediately conveyed to her 
room, where she was watched with the utmost at- 
tention by her parent, until she had entirely reco- 
vered. Here, however, she was instructed to place 
her trust and reliance upon Him who has said, “he 
shall never be confounded who putteth his trust in 
me.” 

* * ” ” * * 

It was the sharp sound of a sportsman’s rifle that 
awoke Sophia from a fainting trance into which 
she had fallen, and she started, wild and confused, 
at the sound, forgetting where she was, when she 
was further surprised by the approach of a deer 
running swiftly by her, and, plunging down the 
cateract, was dashed on the rocks below. She 
saw him bloody, and knew that the hunter was 
near; and she endeavored to hide in the crevice of 
a rock, lest he should be an Indian. Quickly, how- 
ever, she was discovered by the hunter, a gentle- 
man from a neighboring village. 

‘“« Heavens!” cried he, “ you must be lost, or you 
would never be here alone !” 

“Tam, sir,” replied Sophia, calmly, “ and would 
thank you to conduct me home.” 

“T shall be happy to be your conductor, presu- 
ming that you will unravel the mystery of your be- 
ing found in this wild region.” 

« There is nothing mysterious, sir,” replied So- 
phia, recollecting herself: “I came here only to 
pass away afew melancholy hours.” 

“It is nearly dark,” said the hunter, “ and you 
must be many miles from home: surely you could 
not have walked this distance from the town mere- 
ly for diversion ?” 

«1 do not live in the town,” said she, “ but in a 
cottage in yonder glen.” 

“In the Log Cottage 7—Well, then you have but 
a miserable shelter. I once passed a night there 
myself, and a miserable one it was: it seemed as 
if it was haunted.” 

“ As bad as it is,” replied Sophia, “ it is as good 
as this world can afford us.” 

“ You are the daughter of adversity,” said the 
hunter; “ you must have seen better days than 
these.” 

“ True,—but we must be resigned to the will of 
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Heaven ;—‘ He hath given, and he hath taken 
away: blessed be his name.’ ” 

They soon reached the cottage, and were in time 
to relieve the anxious parents, who were surprised 
to find their daughter in the care of a stranger, and 
learn that she had been wandering from home. Af 
ter some time the stranger took his departure, fol- 
lowed by the thanks and blessings of the parents 
and daughter for his kindness. 

Our young hero was a practitioner of law, and 
frequently passed a day for his diversion in the 
pursuit of game amongst the neighboring moun- 
tains. Every week found him atthe Log Cottage ; 
and, by his kindness and sympathy, he soon drew 
from them the history of their misfortune. His very 
soul caught the spirit of their sufferings, and he re- 
paired to the place of their nativity, to obtain reta- 
liation. By skilful and judicious management he 
obtained a small portion of their lost property, 
and, without fee or reward, brought it to the discon- 
solate cottagers. Astonished at the liberality of a 
stranger, and finding him resolute in refusing a part 
as a compensation, the father fell on his knees, and 
invoked the blessings of Heaven upon the noble 
philanthropist. 

Days and weeks passed over their heads, and 
brought with them happiness and contentment.— 
The rude cottage was superceded by one of a more 
comfortable appearance and more durable materi- 
als; whilst the tall pines and thick bushes gave 
way at the stroke of the axe, and showed a broken 
but fertile soil. The melancholy which once per- 
vaded the countenances of this little family, now 
gave way to cheerfulness and vivacity ; and indus- 
try, that sure accompaniment of virtue, soon had 
its reward. 

* * * * ” * 

It was a beautiful afternoon in autumn, when the 
thick foliage of the trees had changed their hue 
into a variety of enlivening colors, that a neat and 
convenient carriage left the cheerful cottage in the 
mountains, containing the parents, in a plain and 
suitable dress, while the daughter was favored with 
one more in accordance with the fashion of the 
day. She was accompanied by the interesting 
hunter, whose smiling countenance and cheerful 
aspect denoted something more than an ordinary 
occasion. They proceeded over the rough, uneven 
road that led to the village; where, at its neat and 
comimodious church, they found a large and respec- 
table company awaiting their arrival. Here, at 
the hymenial altar, were united the fortunes of 
William Du Pont and the young Sophia. Like 
the sun, which shines with increased splendor 
when in its meridian, so stood the youthful pair be- 
fore the altar, flushed with vigor, in the full glow 
of life, and in the zenith of happiness. To her it 
was the dawn of better days. Prosperity, with all 
its accompanying pleasures, were profusely strew- 
ed around them; and the benevolent heart of So- 
phia, always mindful of her former situation, was 
shown in her liberality to the poor, consolation to 
the distressed, und comfort to the afflicted. In her 
present state of happiness she could forgive the 
dark frowns of Providence, the malicious envy of 
her enemies, the faithless character of her friends, 
and the perjured promises of her lover. Years 
passed over their heads, and showed no relaxation 
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of fortune: roses were strewed along their path, 
friends and acquaintances showed themselves on 
either hand, and a Jovely family formed the happi- 
ness of the domestic circle. In the meantime, the 
business of Du Pont had called him to the eastern 
part of Virginia, where, in consequence of the 
many advantages to be derived from the increasing 
prospects of that section of the country, he resolved 
to pass the remainder of his days. 

One morning he was called upon by a gentle- 
man, with a request that he would visit a prisoner, 
who was taken a pirate, for the purpose of hearing 
his confession, and providing him with counsel. 
Du Pont acceded to the proposal, and Sophia, ever 
ready to visit those scenes of distress, asked leave 
to accompany him. They soon came in sight of 
the grated windows; and, as they walked along 
the g!oomy hall, their attention was arrested by the 
doleful sound of the iron bars, as they flew back 
from their sockets. The huge door opened ; and, 
as they entered, they could perceive, by the light 
of a solitary window, the haggard countenance of 
the prisoner. He raised himself from his pallet of 
straw, while his wild and fiend-like look seemed to 
ask the business of this intruding company. He 
soon, however, fixed his eyes intently upon Sophia; 
and, after a moment of suspense and doubt, he 
sprung, like a maniac, the length of his chain, and 
cried, “ It is she !—it is Sophia !—it is her I have 
ruined !—but the judgment of God has overtaken 
me, and is heaped without measure on my offend- 
ing head !” 

He said no more, but fell back senseless on the 
ground. Sophia and her much-beloved Du Pont 
seemed thunderstruck at the discovery of George 
Tremont, in the person of the prisoner, and imme- 
diately resorted to the necessary means to recover 
him. It was long before it was accomplished, and 
even then, only to disclose the foulest and blackest 
crimes. From the moment he had departed for the 
West Indies, his conscience had smitten him of his 
villany. He had left one who had loved him, and 
who had placed all confidence in him, at an hour 
when he should have supported and comforted her 
amidst her affliction, and saved them all from des- 
truction. He had violated a sacred promise, and 
it gnawed hisconscience like burning fire. Every 
pleasure had been resorted to: he had practised 
every vice, and was now about to be arraigned be- 
fore the bar of justice, for the crime of piracy and 
murder. 

Here was opened a new field for the benevo- 
lence of the amiable Du Pont and his wife,—the 
one to comfort and console, the other to plead long 
and ardently for his acquittal,—returning blessings 
for curses, and “doing good to those who despite- 
fully use you.” But all was unavailing: facts 
were too evident to be denied, and conscience was 
too faithful a monitor to deceive ;—the jury found 
him guilty, the judge pronounced his sentence, and 
in a few days after, an awful warning to the incon- 
stant, he was launched from time into an awful 
eternity. SpEcTATOR. 





Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness or 
our misery ; the marriage of love is pleasant, the 
marriage of interest is easy, and a marriage where 
both meet is happy. 





The Deluge. 

Now only the highest summit peeped out of the 
waters. Semin, a noble youth, to whom the fairest 
of maids had sworn eternal truth, had landed his 
beloved Zemira on this pinnacle, Alone, for all 
the rest had been swept off by the flood, they stood 
in the howling tempest. The waves broke upon 
them, the thunder bellowed above them, and below 
roars a swelling ocean. Gloomy was the darkness 
around, unless when lightning illuminated the dis- 
mal scene. Every cloud threatened destruction 
from its dark brow, and every wave rolled car- 
casses along, and seemed yawning for a further 
prey. Zemira pressed her lover to her trembling 
heart. ‘Tears mingled with the rain drops which 
trickled down her pale cheeks. She spoke witha 
faltering voice: “'There is no hope of safety more. 
My beloved Semin, we are on all sides surrounded 
with lowering death. O desolation!—O woe! You 
may see it climb near and nearer, the death which 
awaits us. Which of these billows is to submerge 
us. Hold me in thy cold and shivering arms, my 
beloved ! Soon shall I, soon shall thou, be no more. 
Swept into the universal whirlpool of destruction ! 
Now, my God! what a wave approaches! it giitters 
in the lightning—it passes over us!” She spake, 
and sank powerless on Semin. 

* * * ” * * 

“O God of judgment!” she exclaimed, “ is there 
no safety—no pity for us? How the waves rush, 
the thunders roar, and the voice of winds tell of 
this unatonable vengeance. O God! our years 
have passed in innocence. Thou, my Semin, wast 
the most virtuous of youths. Woe to me! thou hast 
adorned my being with & thousand joys; but they 
are fled—they are gone forever! And thou, who 
gavest me my life—thou, too, hast been torn from 
my side, and my tortured sight had to behold thee 
lifting up thy head above the waters, and thy arms, 
for the last time, as if to bless me. All are swal- 
lowed up; yet, Semin—Semin, this lonely and for- 
saken world would be a paradise to me with thee 
still by my side. O God! our years have been 
passed in innocence. What is human innocence 
before thee !” 

The youth held his beloved, who shivered in the 
stormed wind, and spake: “ Yes, my beloved, all 
life it washed off from the earth; no mortal now 
howls amid the roaring of this desolation. My be- 
loved Zemira, the coming instant is our last. Yes, 
they are fled! all the hopes of our life: that holy 
moment when we vowed to each other inviolable 
constancy, we have in vain exulted in;—we are 
dying. But let us not, like outcasts, pine over a 
common lot.” 

~ * ” *” * 7. 

Courage and joy arose in the soul of Zemira, and 
embellished her countenance. She lifted her hands 
amid the tempest, and said :—* Yes, I feel these 
great and mighty truths. Ye are but gone before, 
my beloved ones, who were lately torn from me ; 
we, too, are coming: we shall soon meet again. 
O Semin, embrace me; leave me not—the waves 
lift me—I float!” 

“Embrace thee, Zemira,” said the youth. “I 
embrace thee—death,' with welcome.” 

So they spake, while the flood swept them away 
in each other’s arms. 
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Ir was about midnight that one of the watch, 
who happened, quite accidentally, to look over the 
starboard quarter, discovered a strange sail; she 
looked very small and low, and excited no appre- 
hension. The captain, however, by no means 
liked the report: as the vessed was in the rays of 
the moonshine, he discerned, with the assistance of 
his day-glass, that she was of a felucca rig, stand- 
ing after us, and, from the press of sail, evidently 
in chase. Our guns had been thrown over board, 
with the exception of two; these, however, were 
regarded as our probable saviours from the grasp 
of the vessel astern, which was instantly recog- 
nised as a Spanish privateer, or pirate, which, in- 
deed, were synonymous, provided the opportunity 
was good, and the bait sufficiently tempting. She 
neared us fast, in spite of our additional canvass, 
and by day-light we expected her to be alongside. 


About half-past three, just as the first streak of | 


day-light was visible, she tried her distance by 
firing a long gun: the shot, whizzing over the Ra- 
pid, fell harmless in the water, about a quarter of a 
mile on the larboard bow. It was the first shot I 
had ever heard, and my heart palpitated with a 
fear hitherto unknown. I looked round at the cap- 
tain for encouragement, but his thoughts were far 
otherwise employed than in catching from me 
either my feeling or boyish timidity. 

“ Get everybody aft on the quarter-deck,” said 
he, “and arm each man properly.” They came, 
not with the desponding look of cowards, but with 
the flash of animation which courage gives : none 
seemed afraid, but each countenance bespoke a re- 
solution which, by degrees, imparted itself to me. 
I felt assured that such men would never allow 
themselves to be conquered; and, when I saw in 
what a careless manner they handled their cut- 
lasses, and the perfect indifference with which 
they examined their pistols and muskets, I was al- 
most ashamed of my cowardice, and held out my 
hand for arms, with some degree of confidence. 

The captain smiled as he gave me a cutlass, 
and only remarked, that [ had more heart than 
strength. 

It was now almost day-light: our crew amounted 
in all, inctuding the captain and mate, to twenty- 
three ; of these, six were still feeble from sickness, 
and not one was in full vigor, but still they deemed 
themselves an overmatch for Spaniards, and, I am 
confident, never expected an attack: they conclu- 
ded that, when the day-light was established, the 
warlike appearance of the Rapid would scare the 
pirate from his attentions. The captain, who knew 
that in the event of an action his chance was des- 
perate, determined to have recourse to the old stra- 
tagem of wearing the best countenance, and of 
facing a danger from which he saw it was impos- 
sible to fly; he therefore ordered the men to stick 
out of each port-hole a breaker, on the head of 
which he painted a tompion in red. The crew 





were directed to place the sponges and rammers in 
such a manner that our adversary should see them ; 
and, when day-light dawned, we tacked and stood 
towards the felucca, making more sail, as if in 
chase, and firing one of our two guns, at the same 
time hoisting an English white ensign and a long 
pendant. 

This manceuvre had its effect: for that moment, 
the felucca, apprehensive she had made a mistake, 
tacked immediately, and seemed very anxious to 
effect an escape, which we were willing enough 
to facilitate; and, by way of encouraging, we man- 
aged to tow a lower studding-sail overboard on 
the weather-quarter. The felucca was about two 
points on our lee-bow, going rap full with a fresh 
breeze, and we kept her in that point apparently to 
preserve the weather-gage, but, in reality, to tow 
our studding-sail unperceived; by degrees, as the 
felucca increased her distance, she kept closer to 
the wind, until, having fore-reached considerably, 
she tacked and crossed our bows out of range: we 
shifted our tow to the lee-beam, and congratulated 
ourselves that our ruse had succeeded. When the 
Spaniard was exactly on our weather-beam, he 
tacked and shortened sail, to ascertain his superi- 
ority as to sailing, and he kept, after he was as- 
sured of our inferiority, first edging down within 
very leng range, and then hauling his wind, as if 
doubtful as to our being a man-of-war, or a vessel 
of inferior force'to himself. As the wind had con- 
siderably died away, Captain Smith was resolved 
to make another demonstration as to force, in the 
shape of shaking a reef out. However, before we 
began he warned the men of the necessity of scud- 
ding up the rigging together, and doing the thing in 
a real man-of-war style, instructing them to come 
down by the topsail-halyards, in order to run the 
sails up to the mast-head with proper rapidity. In 
this we again succeeded: the felucca seemed con- 
vinced that we were what we seemed, and when 
we fired another gun she made more sail, and crept 
farther up to windward. 


But she kept us well within sight, and never at- 
tempted to get away. This caused no trifling un- 
easiness; for, although the Rapid looked very like 
a man-of-war, was neat in her rigging aloft, and 
showed, although they were quakers, or imitation 
guns, a row of teeth with ten ports of a side, still it 
was evident that the felucca was not entirely satis- 
fied that we were what we appeared, or she would 
have availed herself of her speed, and very shortly 
have left us all alone on the waters. 


It was past noon when she bore up and steered 
for us, showing a Spanish ensign, and, when with- 
in long point and blank range, she hauled upon a 
wind. We immediately began to fire; but the cap- 
tain of the felucca, observing that the fire always 
came from the two foremost ports, although she 
was right a-beam of us, guessed we were a sheep 
in wolf's clothing, and concluded that we were not 
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quite so strong as we wished him to believe; he! 
therefore commenced firing himself from a long 
gun ona swivel, which we saw between his masts. 
His first shot fell over us a long way to leeward, 
the second went through the main-topsail, and the 
third cut away the main-topgallant yard: hands 
were immediately sent aloft to shift the yard, and 
they certainly evinced considerable alacrity in ex- 
ecuting this duty. We now found that the felucca 
was resolved to maintain the fight; the captain 
therefore gave directions to haul the studding-sail 
on board, and we bore up, and endeavored to ef- 
fect our escape. It was useless; the felucca sailed 
like a witch, and overhauled us fast; her decks 
appeared crowded with men, and we could dis- 
tinctly see the flash of the sun as its rays fell on 
the cutlasses. 

Captain Smith now began a baitle oration to his 
men. No cheer followed the close of the speech; 
no one started forward to re-echo the spirited 
words,—the crew were evidently crest-fallen and 
beaten before the action began; and when the 
grape shot, which the chase now and then honored 
us with, flew over the ship, the dastardly crew 
cowered under the bulwarks. Some called out to 
heave-to and surrender; and, with the exception of | 
the captain and the mate, there was not a counte- 
nance which did not seem blanched with fear. 
Young as I was, I saw what the result would be. 
The felucca gained on us rapidly, and by four 
o’clock in the afternoon she was within half-pistol 
shot on our larboard quarter, steering right along- 
side of us, and showing evident intention of board- 
ing. 

As the action was inevitable, it was judged pru- 
dent to avail ourselves of all advantages; we there- 
fore began a pretty brisk fire of musketry, our two 
guns were brought aft, and our utmost care was | 
used in vain to hit either a mast or a yard on the fe- 
lucca. The chase was growing fast to a close, the 
wind had died away, and the sea no longer was 
running high. The captain called his men aft, | 
formed them into two divisions,—one of which he | 
headed himself, and kept close under the starboard | 
bulwark; the other was under the command of the | 
mate, and was kept on the gangway, in order to re-| 
pel the felucca’s men, should they board farther | 
forward than was anticipated. She steered gal- 





lantly for the quarter, and, running alongside of) 


us, began the contest by instantly jumping on! 
board the Rapid. Some endeavored, and ultimate- | 
ly succeeded, in fastening the felucca’s larboard 
bow to the main chains of the Rapid. The first 
Spaniard who planted his foot on the deck, was 
dead before he could strike a blow. The captain, 
who stood as calmly as a statue, awaited his com- 
ing; but the instant he had jumped from the net- 
ting, and before he reached the deck, a cutlass was 
thrust up to the hilt in his body. The next man 
was seriously wounded and disabled. But they 
came on fearlessly: the increase of numbers soon 
overcame all resistance, and they effected a land- 
ing on the starboard side of the quarter-deck. Our 
men gradually gave way; and I, dreadfully fright- 
ened at the approach of our enemies, ran up the 
larboard main rigging, and sheltered myself in the 
main-top. The smoke from the firing covered my 


again on the gangways. 





retreat; and when, panting with fear and anxiety, 


I had squeezed myself through lubber’s hole, and 
had thrown myself flat down, I saw Waters in the 
same position, watching the fight from the starboard 
side of the top. LIobserved the fray, which thus 
continued. The party belonging te the mate joined 
that of the captain, and they made a vigorous 
charge aft. The captain calling out for some one 
tocut away the peak and throat halyards, so as to 
let the boom yiainsail down on the heads of the 
Spaniards, Waters instantly took his knife, saying, 
“ That is a good thought!” but he unfortunately 
cut the peak halyards first ; down went the peak, 
but it jammed the jaws of the gaff so close against 
the mast, that, when the throat halyards were cut, 
the sail still remained suspended. Had the captain 
charged as the peak fell, he might have dislodged 
his adversaries, for they were for a moment embar- 
rassed by the loose canvass; but they instantly ad- 
vanced, and, forming a double line abreast of the 
companion, they not only withstood the attack, but 
succeeded in repulsing the crew. The mate, with 
some hands, had made an attempt by endeavoring 
to get aftthe larboard side, and a man-to-man-fight 
ensued. The Spaniards, who had wound round 
their left arms a kind of blanket called a poncho, 
which is generally worn over the shoulders, used 
this as a shield, stopping every blow by offering 
their left arms, thus guarded to the strong blow of 
the cutlass, when they rushed on, and with short 
daggers generally succeeded in their work of des- 
truction. 

Both divisions of the Rapid’s men were now on 
the gangways, when Captain Smith made another 
desperate charge to beat back his foes: no words 
can tell how gallantly, how gloriously he strove 
against his cloud of enemies. No numbers could 
force him back ; and, although assailed at one time 
by no less than four, he bravely stood his ground. 
He had raised his arm to strike to the deck the cap- 
tain of the Spanish privateer, when one of the 
Spaniards interposed, and, for a moment, by en- 
tangling the cutlass, left the whole person of the 
captain defenceless; his son at that instant crept 
under his arm, and shot the interpesing person, 
who fell. The crew, reanimated by the gallantry 
of the action, cheered aloud, and had not fresh as- 
sistance come from the felucca at thei moment, I 
think we might yet have won the day. The rush 
of the fresh men prevented the retreat of the front 
rank, and, urged cn from behind, they advanced in 
spite of Smith, and in a few seconds our men were 
Both parties seemed 
nearly vanquished by fatigue; and, for the space 
of a couple of minutes, a cessation of hostilities 
took place. To me this was the most dreadful 
sight: the Spaniards from the felucca still con- 
tinued to strengthen their party, by adding fresh 
numbers. The vessels were alongside of each 
other, and I could see on the decks of the pirate 
still more men than were sufficient at the begin- 
ning of the conflict to have captured the Rapid. I 
saw hew perfectly useless was the struggle, and I 
knew what must be the result. 

As the Rapid’s men gave ground, the Spaniards 
persevered in pressing them the closer. On the 
gangways the fight was long sustained, until, by 
the accumulation of numbers, overpowered by the 
fresh force, and sinking under fatigue and exhaus- 
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tion, our men made a precipitous retreat to the fore- 
castle. Here again they rallied, but for a short 
space of time ; the day was won, all chances gone, 
the craven spirit had manifested itself, and, one by 
one, the crew retreated down the fore-hatchway. 

No sooner was their retreat perceived by the 
Spaniards, than they made a desperate rush on the 
remainder; and, after a fruitless effort for success, 
and the last defiance of Smith, he presented his 
pistol at his nearest foe,—it missed fire; he threw 
the unfaithful weapon full in the face of his adver- 
sary, and before the man could recover from the 
blow, the captain had followed his men below, and 
the enemy were in undisputed possession of the 
upper deck. 

With what a searching eye did I sweep the hori- 
zon, in hopes of discovering a strange sail !—but 
none was visible ; I saw but the picture of eternity 
in the never-ending waters. The sun was sinking 
in all its glorious splendor, never again to gladden 
the eyes of many; and even the bright tints which 
streaked some of the higher clouds, seemed but a 
mockery of a future promise : my heart sank with- 
in me, anda deep, deep sigh escaped. Waters 
looked at me, and bade me be still as death, or that 
our murder would follow. He hardly dared to ar- 
ticulate the words, and my fears were increased 
tenfold from the despairing look of my comrade. 

On the quarter-deck there lay five dead Spani- 
ards; the wounded had limped away and regained 
the felucca, and only the dead or dying were left. 
I could not see how many more of the enemy were 
despatched ; for about this time the Spaniards had 
begun their work of destruction, by cutting away 
the rigging: one man cut the main-topsail hal- 
yards, and the yard coming down, left the sail bag- 
ging over the brim-top, so as entirely to obstruct the 
view I had formerly got of the forecastle, between 
the foot-rope and the main-stay. 

My attention was suddenly awakened by a shriek 
from a female ; we had three left on board. It was 
a charm to the ear of the Spaniards; they rashed 
to the companion, from which aperture the cry is- 
sued, and shortly we saw the poor victim brought 
upon deck by two men, each of whom endeavored 
to claim her as his prize: words ran high,—the af- 
frighted girl screamed for mercy. Mercy from 
Spanish pirates! Alas! that ery was uvheeded. 
That one woman was on board was evident, and 
therefore more might be: the main hatch was 
taken off, and fearlessly some of the pirates de- 
scended. They soon found the other two, who, af- 
ter experiencing the horrid brutality of their mas- 
ters, were conveyed on board the felueca. Again 
the Spaniards seated themselves by the combings 
of the hatchway, and revived all their horrible 
murderous intentions by continued draughts of spi- 
rits. The sun was fast sinking, and night approach- 
ing: savage intoxication soon warned them of their 
remaining duty before they retired to rest; and now 
began the dreadful close of that day of murder. 

I saw only one remaining Spaniard who was 
left dead on the deck; and I beheld one of our men 
goaded on at the point of the pirates’ daggers to 
where the corpse was lying: they lifted the dead 
to an erect position, and, enfolding the neck of our 
man in the still-supple arms of the Spaniard, lash- 
ed the hands of the dead man together; with hor- 
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rible, half-drunken, and frantic joy, they then tied 
his hands round the back of the Spaniard, and, 
goading the living victim with their swords, sl.out- 
ed a maddening yell: then, laughing and singing 
as they turned them round, the living and the dead 
went head-foremost into the ocean. Not a cloud 
darkened the sun when such ruffian murder was 
committed; no thunder roared to manifest God’s 
awful displeasure at this infernal deed; but a 
shout of joy followed the consummation of the act, 
and a hellish laugh was the brutal service of the 
dead. 

I looked up at Waters: his blanched face, his 
pale lips, his trembling figure, indicated his worst 
apprehensions; he did not dare articulate one 
word, but kept his trembling finger on his mouth, 
to warn me of my danger, and the necessity of si- 
lence. It was now a dead calm; the sun went 
down in all its glory, as if it smiled upon the deed ; 
there was scarcely a cloud to darken the heavens, 
and already in the east the stars had begun to 
shine: above us all was still and hushed,—all na- 
ture seemed to smile; below, the drunken riot of 
the murderous pirates broke the silence of the even- 
ing, and the ineffectual struggle of some of our 
men, as they resisted the endeavors of the Spani- 
ards to force them on deck, was the prelude to 
other deeds of murder. 

Two more victims were brought up, and lashed 
together: these were tied back to back ; one seem- 
ed anxious to close his career, and jump overboard; 
the other, still clinging tothe remnant of his mise- 
rable existence,—or fearing, from his numerous 
crimes, to meet his fate, strenuously opposed the 
efforts of his comrade. The Spaniards laughed at 
the struggle ; and, as either party came near, they 
wounded them with their swords, and goaded them 
towards the gangway: at last, he that was most re- 
solute gave a sudden plunge, and both were in the 
water. Then it was that the diabolical feelings of 
the pirates were most excited: both endeavored to 
swim, and for a few seconds they succeeded ; but, 
as they neared the ship, the rope, which an ap- 
parently friendly hand had offered to their succour, 
was withdrawn, or only the wet end allowed to 
touch their hands, when it was jerked from their 
hold, and they were again left to the grave,—into 
which they ultimately descended, after a more 
than human exertion to cling to the faithless suc- 
cour. 

The next that was brought on deck was Captain 
Smith. His son leaped up immediately, and clung 
to him with all the strong hold of affection. The 
captain knew his end was come, and looked at 
the captain of the felucca, who had nearly fallen 
under his arm, and who was now very unconcern- 
edlv smoking a segar, appealing for pity in regard 
to his son; for himself, he seemed quite prepared 
to meet his fate, and approached the gangway with 
a fearless concern. The youth riveted his arms 
round his father’s neck, and cried out with all the 
excited feelings of a boy who could not reconcile 
himself to his inevitable death. ‘Oh, save me!— 
save me, father!’ cried the poor half-distracted 
creature: “save me from these men! What are 
these ruffians going to do with us?” 

At this moment some of the pirates tore young 
Smith from his father, and walked him to the cap- 
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tain of the felueca, who, running his quick eye 
over the pale face of the youngster, shook his 
head, puffed out a long line of smoke, and on his 
giving a glance at one of his men, the youngster 
was released, and again ran into his father’s arms. 
Smith made no resistance as the pirates lashed his 
son to him. The affrighted boy screamed most 
dreadfully, imploring his father to save him for his 
mother’s sake: he endeavored to kneel down, and 
held his hands, which were left free, in the man- 
ner of supplication. The father never shed a tear, 
but looked undaunted and undismayed; and yet he 
seemed to linger on the deck, like one who would 
willingly have lived, if only for his son’s sake.— 
The lashing being completed, the pirates, who 
were anxious to finish their work of destruction, 
said, “ Via usted con dios,” and gave the victims a 
push towards that ill-fated gangway. 

“Oh, father! father! stop, stop, stop,—only for 
one minute,—father, only for one minute. Oh, look 
at me! I will not be drowned ;—oh, my poor mo- 
ther '—oh, save me! save me!” 

This seemed to disconcert the captain, for he 
stopped, and seemed actually insensible tothe pain 
he must have experienced from the application of 
a sword: he looked down upon his son’s face, and 
I thought I saw, indistinctly as I could see, a tear 
fall. His son looked imploringly on the counte- 
nance of his father: his eyes seemed to read a hope 
of escape, even when it was most useless and most 
unpromising. 

The captain having- bent his head forward, and 
kissed the forehead of his son, who was screaming 
with the worst anticipation, lifted him from the 
deck, and, walking steadily to the gangway, jump- 
ed into the water, and sunk to rise no more; but, 
as he fell, we heard one loud scream, which the 
sea of eternity hushed forever. 

The rest of the crew were disposed of in the 
same manner; the Spaniards enjoying the scene of 
destruction, and occasionally making some unfeel- 
ing remarks, as the poor sufferer seemed afraid to 
meet his untimely end. The last fared the worst, 
for the pirates were now in a state of intoxication, 
and gave way to all the most diabolical barbarities 
which the human mind, brutalized by the almost 
total abandonment of reason, could suggest. 

‘The scene had now closed: those who were the 
most careful and sober had visited every part of 
the ship below, and reported to their captain that 
no living witness remained to blab the horrible 
tale. They returned to the felucca, having demo- 
lished all they could domolish, having plundered 
all they could plunder, and having destroyed all 
they could destroy. 

There were only four, the last lingerers on the 
stage of murder, when it occurred to them to exa- 
mine the tops, and we felt the unwelcome foot- 
step onthe rigging, as a Spaniard planted his step 
upon the main-ratlines: he had ascended nearly 
half-mast high, when he stopped, in consequence 
of the pirate captain hailing. Oh! the pain—the 
hope—the dread of that moment I would not have 
return to me now for all the gold of Peru: the 
murders I had witnessed—the sure, the certain, in- 
evitable fate that would follow our discovery—the 
shiver of death before the reality,—oh! no pen can 
relate, no tongue could tell, however gifted with 
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the stream of eloquence, or softened by the tender- 
est heart, the feelings I at that moment experienced ; 
and I doubt if, at that moment, I did not feel more 
than had my death followed. It is said that the 
worst apprehension of death is felt at the moment 
the awful guilty isreturned. The human mind thus 
suddenly stricken when the last gleam of hope is 
destroyed, is beaten down to its lowest point of de- 
gradation, and the moments, few indeed, between 
the sentence and the execution, are sufficient for a 
vigorous reaction ; then the common courage of the 
animal returns, and few there are who do not spur 
on their fortitude to the bold daring of death, even 
in its worst, its most degrading, most dreadful 
shape. 

The summons of the captain had been attended 
to, and we saw our demon retreating slowly down 
the rigging. The man who went forward had ar- 
rived in the fore-top, and called out that no one was 
aloft, a minute previous to the hail of the captain 
to the man in the main-rigging. The main-topsail 
entirely screened us from the observation of the 
Spaniard ; he descended rapidly, he ran along the 
deck, and jumping over the quarter, was on board 
the felucca. A light breeze had sprung up when 
the sun set, the lashings were cast adrift, and ina 
few minutes the pirate was under all sail, standing 
away from the hull of the Rapid, to which we af- 
terwards discovered they had set fire below; but, 
by the goodness of Providence,'the fire was extin- 
guished, and no serious injury was done to the 
hull. 

When the felucca was about half-pistol shot, they 
hove-to, and commenced firing at the hull, with an 
intention, no doubt, of sinking her. Of this amuse- 
ment they very shortly grew tired; and, after one 
or two rather random shots, they trimmed their 
sails, hauled close upon a wind, and were in a short 
time at a respectable distance, and hardly discer- 
nible. So completely had fear worked upon us, 
that we exchanged not a word till now, and we be- 
gan in a whisper; but as we gained confidence we 
talked in our common pitch of voice, and agreed 
upon one point, which was, that we had better re- 
main where we were until the felucca should be 
entirely out of sight. 

I have no doubt we should have acted up to our 
cautious resolution, had not the smell of smoke 
aroused us to our perilin another shape. The fire 
kindled below had never burnt fiercely, and the 
smoke must have ascended before the mainmast. 
We were now convinced of our danger, and de- 
scended rapidly: I felt an indiscribable horror as 
I jumped on the deck, but the necessity of active 
exertion to render our forlorn bark a haven of se- 
curity, prompted us to lose no time in extinguishing 
the flames. The fire had been lighted by a drunk- 
en man, or we must have been sacrificed: some 
small pieces of wopgd were placed near it, and 
some rope, which had been cut in junks and un- 
twisted, lay also clear of the flames: the fire had 
beer. kindled at the foot of the fore-hatchway, and 
had partly consumed the ladder. We found a 
bucket, and the water was not far distant; in ten 
minutes the flame was entirely extinguished, and 
we.were safe from every danger, pursuing an un- 
interrupted course over the raging billows of the 
mighty deep. 
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Puy.ias was a young Athenian, whom the pre- 
cepts of Socrates had reared in the two great prin- 
ciples (or rather, affections) which a state should 
encourage in her sons—the desire of Glory, and 
the worship of Virtue. He wished at once to be 
great and to be good. Unfortunately, Phylias nour- 
ished a third wish, somewhat less elevated, but 
much more commonly entertained—the wish to be 
loved! He had a strong thirst for general populari- 
ty as well as esteem; and to an aspiring soul he 
united a too susceptible heart. 


swered the apparition; ‘‘and I am thy tutelary de- 
mon. Thou art now of that age, and hast attained 
to that height of mind, in which it is permitted me 
to warn and to advise thee. What vain dreams, O 
Phylias, have crept into thy mind! Dost thou not 
see that thou art asking two boons utterly incom- 
patible with each other—universal fame and uni- 
versal regard? Take thy choice of either; thou 
canst not combine both. Look well at the guise 


_and garb in which I appear to thee; if thou wouldst 


be loved, thou seest in one half of me the model 





One day, as he was,wandering among the olive- 


thou shouldst imitate; if renowned, the other half 


groves that border Cephisus, and indulging in oe thee also with an example. But how canst 


those reveries on his future destiny which make 
the happiest prerogative of the young, his thoughts 
thus broke into words:— 


« Yes, I will devote my life to the service of my | 


countrymen : I will renounce luxury and ease. Not | 
for me shall be the cooks of Sicily, or the garlands 

of Janus. My chambers shall not steam with frank- | 
incense, nor resound with the loud shouts of Ionic | 
laughter. No; I will consecrate my youth to the | 


thou hope to unite both? Look again; can any 
contrast be stronger? Can any opposites be more 
extreme ? Waste not thy life in a chimera. Be 
above thy race, and be hated; be of their own level, 
and be loved. Thou hast thy choice!” 


“ False demon!” answered Phylias; thou wouldst 
sicken me of life itself couldst thou compel me to 
be hated on the one hand, or worthy to be despised 
on the other. Thou knowest not my disposition. 


pursuit of wisdom, and the practice of virtue; so|It hath in it nothing cynical or severe; neither 
shall I become great, and so beloved. For when I| should I presume upon any distinction I might at- 
have thus sacrificed my enjoyments to the welfare | tain. Why should men hate me merely for proving 
of others, shall they not all honor and esteem me? /|the sincerity of my affection to them? Away! 


{ 


Will they not insist that I take the middle couch at 
the public festivals? and will not all the friends of 
my youth contend which shall repose upon my bo- 
som? Itis happy to be virtuous; but, O Socrates, 
is it not even happier to be universally beloved for 
your virtue ?” 


While Phylias was thus soliloquising, he heard 
a low sweet laugh beside him; and, somewhat 
startled at the sound—for he had fancied himself | 
entirely alone—he turned hastily round, and beheld | 
a figure of very singular appearance. It was a tall | 
man, in the prime of life; but one side of the face 
and form was utterly different from the other; on 
one side the head was crowned with the festive 
wreath—the robes flowed loose and disordered— 
joy and self-complacency sparkled on the smiling 
countenance. You behelda gayety that you could 
not help liking; but an air of levity which you 
could not respect. Widely contrasted was the other 
half of this strange apparition: without crown or | 
garland, after the fashion of a senator of the Areo- | 
pagus, flowed the sober locks; the garb was costly, 
but decent and composed ; and inthe eye and brow | 
the aspect was dignified and lofty, but somewhat 
pensive, and clouded either by thought or care: in | 
the one half you beheld a boon companion, whom | 
you would welcome and forget—in the other a lofty 
monitor, from whom you shrank in unacknow- 
ledged fear, and whom even in esteeming you 
were willing carefully to shun. 

“And who art thou? And from what foreign 
country comest thou ?” asked the Athenian, in as- 
tonishment and awe. 

“J come from the land of the Invisibles,” an- 








thou utterest folly or fraud, and art not of that good 
race of demons of which Socrates was wont to 
speak.” 

Once more the demon laughed. “Thou wilt 
know me better one of these days; and what now 
thou deemest folly, thou wilt then term experience. 
Thou resolvest, then to seek for glory?” 

“With my whole soul!” cried the Athenian. 

‘« Be itso; and, from time to time, contrast thy- 
self with Glaucus. Farewell!” 

The apparition vanished : musing and bewilder- 
ed, Phylias returned home. 

His resolutions were not shaken, nor his ambi- 
tion damped. He res?_ .ed the common pleasures 
of his youth; he braced his limbs by hardihood 
and temperance, and fed the source of his mind 
from the quiet fountain of wisdom. 

The first essays of his ambition were natural to 
his period of life. He went through the prepara- 
tory exercises, and entered himself a candidate for 
the victorial crown at the Olympic Games. On the 
day preceding that on which the games commenced, 
Phylias met among the crowd, which a ceremony 
of such brilliant attraction had gathered together at 
Olympia, a young man whom he had known from 
his childhood. Frank in his manner, and joyous 
in his disposition, Glaucus was the favorite of all 
who knew him. 


Though possessed of considerable talents, no 
one envied him; for those talents were never ex- 
erted in order to distinguish himself—his ambition 
was toamuse others. He gave way to every ca- 
price of his own or his eomrades, provided that it 
promised pleasure. Supple and versatile, even the 
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sturdiest philosophers were charmed with his so-| 
ciety; and the loosest profligates swore sincerely) 
that they loved, because they were not driven to re- 
spect him. His countenance never shamed them 
into a suspicion that their career was ignoble ; and 
they did justice to his talents, because they could 
sympathize with his foibles. 

“ You do not contend for any of the prizes, I 
think,” said Phylias; “for I do not remember to 
have seen you at the preparatory exercises ?” 

“ Not I, by Hercules,” answered Glaucus, gayly. 
“T play in the games the part that I play in life-—I 
am merely a spectator. Could I drink more deeply, 
or sleep more soundly, if my statue were set up in 
the sacred wood? Alas! no. Let my friends love 
Glaucus their comrade—not hate Glaucus their ri- 
val. And you?” 

“T am a competitor in the chariot race.” 

“ Success to you! I shall offer up my sacrifice 
for your triumph; meanwhile I am going to hear 
Therecydes read his new play. Farewell !” 

« What a charming person is Glaucus!” thought 
Phylias. 

Even Phylias liked Glaucus the better for know- 
ing Glaucus was not to be his antagonist. 

The morning rose—the hour of trial came on. 
With a flushed cheek, and a beating heart, Phylias 
mounted his chariot. He was successful: his locks 
were crowned with the olive-wreath. He returned 
to Athens amid the loudest acclamations. His cha- 
riot rolled through the broken wall of his native 
city; the poets lauded him to the skies. Phylias 
had commenced the career of fame; and its first- 
fruits were delicious. His parents wept with joy 
at his triumph; and the old men pointed him out 
as a model to their sons. Sons hate models: and 
the more Phylias was praised, the more his con- 
temporaries disliked him. When..the novelty of 
success was cooled, he began to feel that the olive- 
crown had its thorns. If he met his young friends 
in the street, they saluted him coldly: “ We do not 
ask you to come to us,” said they; “you have 
weightier matters on hand than our society can 
afford. We are going to sup with Glaucus; while 
you are meditating, we suppose, the best way to| 
eclipse Alcibiades.” 

Meetings like these threw an embarrassment 
over the manner of Phylias himself. He thought} 
that he was ill-treated, and retired into the chamber | 
of pride. He became shy, and he was called su-| 
percilious. 

The Olympic Games do not happen every day, | 
and Phylias began to feel that he who is ambitious | 
has no option between excitement and ennui. He 
therefore set about preparing himself for a nobler 
triumph than that of a charicteer, and from the 
government of horses aspired to the government of | 
men. He fitted himself for the labors of public | 
life, and the art of public speaking. He attended 
the popular assemblies—he rose into repute as an 
orator. 

Every body knows that at that time Athens was 
torn by intestine divisions. Alternately caressing 
and quarrelling with the passionate Alcibiades, his 
countrymen now saw him a foe in Sparta, and now 
hailed him as a saviour in Athens. Phylias, dread- 
ing the ambition of that unprincipled genius, and 








yet resisting the encroaching tyranny of the four 


hundred rulers, performed the duty of a patriot, 
and, pleading for liberty, displeased both parties. 
Nothing could be more disinterested than his con- 
duct, or more admired than his speeches. He 
proved his virtue, and he established his fame ; and 
wherever he went he was universally abused. 

He frequently met with Glaucus, who, taking no 
share in politics, was entertained by all parties, 
and the most popular men of Athens, because the 
most unobtrusive. 

“You are become a great man now,” said Glau- 
cus to him one day; “and you will doubtless soon 
arrive at the last honor Athens can confer upon her 
children. Your property will be confiscated, and 


your person exiled.” 


“No!” said Phylias, with generous emotion; 
“ truth is great, and must prevail. Misinterpreta- 
tion and slander will soon die away, and my coun- 
trymen will do me justice.” 

“The gods grant it !” said the flattering Glaucus, 
“no man merits it more.” 

In the short intervals of repose that public life 
allowed to the Athenians, Phylias contrived to fall 
in love. 

Chyllene was beautiful as adream. She was full 
of all amiable qualities ; but she was a human be- 
ing, and fond of an agreeable life. 

In his passion for Chyllene, Phylias, for the first 
time in his career, found a rival in Glaucus; for 
love was the only passion in which Glaucus did not 
shun to provoke the jealousy of the powerful. 
Chyllene was sorely perplexed which to choose ; 
Phylias was so wise, but then Glaucus was so gay ; 
Phylias was so distinguished, but then Glaucus 
was so popular; Phylias made excellent speeches, 
but then how beautifully Glaucus sung! 

Unfortunately, in the stern and manly pursuits of 
his life, Phylias had necessarily outgrown those 
lite arts of pleasing which were so acceptable te 
the ladies of Athens. He dressed with a decorous 


dignity, but not with the studied, yet easy graces of 


Glaucus. How, too, amid all his occupations, 
could he find the time to deck the doors of his be- 
loved with garlands, to renew the libations on her 
threshold, and to cover every wall in the city with 
her name added to the flattering epithet of kale. 
But none of these important ceremonies were ne- 
glected by Glaucus, in whom the art to please had 
been the sole study of life. Glaucus gained ground 
daily. 

“‘T esteem you beyond all men,” Chyllene could 
say to Phylias without ablush. But she trembled, 
and said nothing, when Glaucus approached. 

“ T love you better than all things!” said Glau- 
cus, passionately, one day to Chyllene. 

“I love you better than all things, save my 
country,” said Phylias the same morning. 

“Ah, Phylias is doubtless the best patriot,” 
thought Chyllene; “ but Glaucus is certainly the 
best lover !” 

The very weaknesses of Glaucus were charm- 
ing, but his virtue gave Phylias a little austerity. 
With Phylias Chyllene felt ashamed of her faults; 
with Glaucus she was only aware of her excel- 
lence. 

Alcibiades was now the idol of Athens. He pre- 
pared to set out with a hundred ships for the Hel- 
lespont to assist the allies of Athens. Willing te 
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rid the city of so vigilant a guard upon his actions 
as Phylias, he contrived that the latter should be 
appointed to a command in the fleet. The rank of 
Glaucus obtained him a lesser but distinguished 
appoincment. 

Chyllene was in danger of losing both her lovers. 

“ Wilt thou desert me?” said she to Phylias. 

“Alas! my country demands it. I shall return 
to thee covered with laurels.” 

“ And thou, Glaucus ?” 

“ Perish Alcibiades, and Greece herself, before 
I quit thee!” cried Glaucus, who, had there been 
no mistress in the case, would never willingly have 
renounced luxury for danger. 


Phylias, with a new incentive to glory, and a full 
confidence in the sympathy of his beloved, set out 
for Andria. Glaucus was taken suddenly ill, re- 
mained at home, and a month afterward his bride 
Chyllene was carried by torchlight to his house. 
It is true that every body at Athens detected the im- 
position ; but every one laughed at it good-humour- 
edly; ‘ for Glaucus,” said they, “ never set up for a 
paragon of virtue!” Thus his want of principle 
was the very excuse for wanting it. 


The expedition to Andria failed.—Alcibiades was 
banished again—and Phylias, though he had per- 
formed prodigies of valor, shared in the sentence of 
his leader. His fellow-citizens were too glad of an 
excuse to rid themselves of that unpleasant sensa- 
tion which the superiority of another alway inflicts 
on our self-love. 


Years rolled away. Phylias had obtained all that 
his youth coveted of glory. Greece rung with his 
name: he was now aged, an exile, and a dependant 
at the Persian court. There every one respected, 
but no one loved him. The majesty of his mien, 
the simplicity of his manners, the very splendor 
of his reputation, made the courtiers of Persepolis 
uneasy in his presence. He lived very much alone ; 
and his only recreation was in walking at evening 
among the alleys of a wood, that reminded him of 
the groves of Athens, and meditating over the past 
adventures of his life. 


It happened that at this time Glaucus, who had 
survived both his wife and his patrimony, had suf- 
fered himself, under the hope of repairing his 
broken fortunes, to be entrapped into a conspiracy 
to restore the Oligarchy, after the death of Canon. 
He was detected, and his popularity did not save 
him from banishment. He sought refuge at Per- 
sepolis: the elastic gaycty of his disposition still 
continued, and over his gray hairs yet glowed the 
festive chaplet of roses. The courtiers were de- 


and love. Thou hast attempted the union—what 
hath been thy success?” 

“ Mysterious visiter!” answered Phylias, “thy 
words were true, and my hope was formed in the 
foolishness of youth. I stand alone, honored and 
unloved. But surely this is not the doom of all who 
have pursued a similar ambition, but mine alone.” 

“ Recollect thyself,” replied the phantom; “ was 
not thy master Socrates persecuted unto death, and 
Aristides ostracized on account of his virtues ? Canst 
thou name one great man whoin life was not calum- 
niated for his services? Thou standest not alone. 
To shine is to injure the self-love of others; and 
self-love is the most vindictive of human feelings.” 

‘“« Yet, had I not been an Athenian,” murmured 
Phylias, “I might have received something of gra-+ 
titude.” 

“ They call Athens ungrateful,” answered the 
spectre ; “but everywhere, while time lasts, the in- 
gratitude shall be the same. One state may exile 
her illustrious men, another merely defame them ; 
but day is not more separate from night, than true 
fame and general popularity.” 

‘Alas! thou teachest a bitter lesson,” said Phy- 
lias, sighing: “ better, then, to renounce the glory 
| which separates us from the indulgent mercies of 
‘our kind. Has not my choice been an error, as 
| well as a misfortune ?” 

The countenance of the genius became suddenly 
divine. Majesty sat upon his brow, and unspeak- 
able wisdom shone from his piercing eyes, as he re- 
| plied, “Hark! as thou askest of me thy unworthy 
| question, the laugh of the hoary Glaucus breaks 
/uponthine ear. The gods gave tohim the privilege 
\to be beloved—and despised. Wouldst thou, were 
the past at thy control, wouldst thou live the life 
that he hath lived? wouldst thou, for the smiles of 
revellers, or for the heart of the mistress of thy man- 
hood, feel thy career had been worthless, and thy 
sepulchre should be unknown? No; by the flush 
upon thy cheek, thou feelest that to the great the 
pride of recollection is sufficient happiness in itself. 
Thy only error was in this,—the wish to obtain the 
fleeting breath of popular regard, as the reward for 
immortal labors. _ The illustrious should serve 
the world, unheeding of its frail applause. Their 
hearts are their proper world. Thou shouldst have 
sought only to be great, so would it never have 
grieved thee to find thyself unbeloved. The soul 
of the great should be as a river, rejoicing in its 
mighty course, and benefitting all—nor conscious 
of the fading garlands which perishable hands may 
scatter upon its tide.” 

The corpse of Phylias was found that night in 








lighted with his wit—the king could not feast with- 
out him;—they consulted Phylias, but they asso- 
ciated with Glaucus. 

One evening as Phylias was musing in his favor- 
ite grove, and as afar off he heard the music and 
the merriment of a banquet (held by the king in his 
summer-house, and with Glaucus at his right hand,) 
the melancholy exile found himself gently plucked 
by the hem of his garment. He turned hastily 
round, and once more beheld his genius. 

“ Thy last hour fast approaches,” said the demon; 
“ again, then, I come to visitthee. At the morning 
of life I foretold that fate which should continue to 


the wood by some of the revellers returning home. 
And the Persian king buried the body in a gorgeous 
sepulchre, and the citizens of Athens ordained a 
public mourning for his death. And to the name of 
Phylias a thousand bards promised immortality— 
and, save in this momentary record, the name of 
Phylias has perished from the earth. 











An obscure cobbler once returned thanks through 
the newspapers, to the persons connected with the 
fire offices for saving his stock, during a conflagra- 
tion.—This caused considerable laughter, when a 
person observed, that he supposed the poor fellow’s 
stock was his awl. 





its close : I bade thee despair of uniting celebrity 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A GOTTINGEN STUDENT. 
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It was a cold and stormy morning, the wind 
roared along the narrow streets, and the rain drove 
and hustled about, and streamed in torrents from 
the gables of the antique buildings in the old fa- 
shioned town of Gottingen, when Augustus De 
Heinbert issued forth from one of these temples of 
crime and folly—the numerous gaming-houses 
which disgraced the town, and blasted the hopes, 
happiness, and reputation of so many of the 
thougtless young men of the University. He wrap- 
ped himself stealthily in his cloak, and proceeded 
along with a rapid but unsteady step. 


“This cursed wine,” he muttered to himself, 
“has not produced its wonted effects—it maddens, 
without exhilirating. Well, well,—fate will run 
its course ;—I have had warning enough, God 
knows, and my better resolutions have many times 
returned tome. "Tis a horrid infatuation, and now 





Iam ruined, But why should I care ?—False! I 
say, ’tis false! but then, Louisa,—I scarcely dare | 
think of her now—'tis all over.” 
Thus communing with himself, in a melancholy | 
and almost frenzied mood, he wended his way to | 
his College; but ere he reaches it, we will briefly 
put the reader in possession of his history. It isa 
mournful and oft told tale, and it would be but little | 
good to detail the downward progress of this unfor- 
tunate young man, from virtue and respectability, 
to the dereliction of self-respect, the neglect of 
duty, the loss of character, and the infatuation of 
dissipation, into the final gulf of reckless crime. 


| 


Augustus De Heinbert was an only child; he 
was spoiled by indulgence, which robbed his cha- | 
racter of that resolution and manly self-dependence | 
which are the only real safeguards of success and | 
reputation in life. His disposition was amiable 
and kind, and now sunk as he was in his own esti- 
mation, and that of others, there still remained at | 
the bottom the germs of devoted affection and pure 
and disinterested friendship. Thus it was when 
the remembrance of her whom he devotedly loved | 
through all his neglect, and whose purity he knew | 
would shrink from the contamination of his degra- 
ded and altered character, that he felt the retribu- 
tive sting of remorse enter deeply and sharply into 
his bosom. He had left his home and his widowed 
mother full of hope and promise, his heart inspired 
by the noblest expectations and the most exalted 
resolutions. But these endured not long: his too 
facile temper gradually yielded, point after point, 
until it left him, as we have seen, a desperate and 
almost rsined man, stealing, at the ores of 





day, from the haunts of dissipation, to g restless 
and undesired home. His lamentable tourse of 
conduct had not remained unknown to his friends, 
and, from time to time, the mournful renfonstrances 
of his almost broken-hearted mother, and the firm, 
yet unwilling reproaches which womanly pride had 
drawn from the betrothed of his heart, of whom 





he was daily showing himself unworthy, had tem- 


4 


porarily checked his career. But alas! they were 
futile: he had learned to stifle the voice of consci- 
ence, and the affectionate joy which hailed these 
transient efforts of his: better nature, soothed his 
soul into forgetfulness, and laid the Guardian Spirit 
of virtue asleep. He had that very night taken the 
final, fatal step: he played deeply and desperately, 
and lost his all. And now he reached the Univer- 
sity, and, by the sickly lamp-light, fast waning 
away in the gray dawn, applied the secret key, 
which bribery had procured from that efficial, to 
the gate of the porter’s lodge. He hastened to his 
room, and threw himself into a chair by the side of 
the expiring fire. Dark and gloomy were the mu- 
sings of his perturbed mind: that very night had 
destroyed his last chance of retrieval, and shut the 
door of reconciliation, perhaps forever: he dared 
not look upon the past, and the future was a me- 
lancholy void. What washeto do? “I amsur- 
rounded by misery,” thought he, “ and the fire-girt 
scorpion turns her sting upon herself.” He invol- 
untarily turned his eye towards the table, where 
he had deposited his pistols on entering, when, by 
the fitful fire-light, he perceived a letter. He held 
it towards the light, and saw it was the well-known 
and once-welcome hand-writing of his Louisa. He 
lit a candle, and, throwing down the letter on the 


| table, gazed upon it with a frenzied stare, feeling as 


though it contained the power of blasting him for- 
ever; but he summoned up a desperate energy, 
and, opening it, read as follows :— 


“ The time is come, Augustus, when further re- 
serve towards you would be folly and unkindness. 
You have passed the boundary which separates 
honor from heartlessness—virtue from selfish vice. 
I pardoned your weaknesses, because I valued 
your affection, and honored your generous and un- 
suspecting heart; but vou have suffered thought- 


_lessness to degenerate into self-abandonment, and 


from self-abandonment you have fallen into vice. 
Oh, Augustus! you little know, I fear, how deeply 
you have wounded a heart that loves you, and how 
it afflicts me to speak to you thus. But this I must 
and will say, my honor, which I must value beyond 
my love, demands it: your conduct has dissolved 
every tie which has hitherto bound us together. 
Do not call me false or capricious,—it is you who 
have done it—it is you, only you, who can re-unite 
them. Farewell! perhaps forever.” LOUISA. 


The final blow was struck, he stood mute and 
motionless, as one who has just witnessed the terri- 
fic downfall of some mighty fabric. Even his for- 
mer dreadful thoughts of suicide were swept away 
from his mind, and he sank, with a deep and bro- 
ken sigh, into his chair. Fortunately, a passionate 
flood of tears came to his relief, and he once more 
perused the melancholy letter of his beloved.— 
“You only can re-unite them.” He pondered over 
these words, until they alone dwelt upon his mind, 
and seemed to illumine its darkened depths with 
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the sunny radiance of hope. Passionately he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh, tell me, tell me how !” and, falling 
on his knees, fervently implored Heaven to restore 
him to his better nature, and arouse the springs of 
virtuous action in his heart. 


Raising his eyes he beheld a flood of extreme and 
dazzling radiance passing ali around his solitary 
chamber, from the bosom of a light and silvery 
cloud, which rested in the midst of it. Surprised 
at this extraordinary appearance, he gazed for 
some moments, when he perceived the light gradu- 
ally diminishing, whilst the cloud assumed a hu- 
man shape, and there stood before him, in all its 
surpassing loveliness, the form of his Louisa. With 
a steadfast and sorrowful look, she fixed her eyes 
upon him; but he felt awe-stricken, and dared not 
speak. She now pointed towards the door, and 
motioned as if about to depart: he arose, and, with 
trembling steps, followed the fair vision. Silently 
and quickly it glided down the narrow stair-case, 
across the corridor, and into the court; and still he 
followed, his energies gradually awakening, and 
his soul burning with an impatient desire to clasp 
her to his bosom, but she always kept before him, 
and, as he attempted to speak, with a placid ex- 
pression enjoined silence, by Yaising her finger to 
her mouth. They passed rapidly through the 
streets, and at last emerged into the open fields: 


the moon shone brilliantly, and the stars looked | 


out with cheerful radiance from the blue depths of 
heaven, and all was still and calm. Here the 
phantom paused. Augustus could no Jonger re- 
strain his impatient desire to speak with the mys- 
terious visitant: 


“ Speak to me!” he exclaimed, with passionate 
fervor, “‘ whate’er thou art;—but speak one word 
of comfort, and I am thine forever !—but speak to 
me, even though thou be’st a fiend sent to mock 
me, and I will follow thee to the bounds of crea- 
tion, though it be to share the torments of eternal 
woe.” 

There was a calm smile on the features of the 
phantom, as it beckoned him to advance; and, 
with a glance of anxious meaning, mingled with 
affection, pointed to the distant horizon, where he 
perceived a dark body moving towards them. He 
looked steadily : it advanced nearer, rested on the 
brow of a towering hill, where Augustus could dis- 
cern the forms of men and horses, moving about 
in martial array ; he heard the sounds of trumpets 
and kettle-drums floating on the silent midnight 
breeze. The fair vision of his beloved bent her 
head towards him, with a look of tenderness, and 
vanished. 


“Oh! stay—stay yet a moment!” he exclaimed, 
rushing hastily forward. The vision fled; he was 
standing in the midst of his little chamber; the 
preceding night’s storm had subsided, and the sun- 
beams were streaming cheerfully through the deep- 
ly embrasured window. Confused by the fatal 
event of the night, wondering as he pondered on 
the singular vision he had just witnessed, and des- 
pairing at the prospect presented by a hurried 
glanee at the future, the unfortunate young man 
was completely bewildered. “ And yet that mar- 
vellous appearance, whether it came from heaven 
or from hell, did assuredly betoken hope,”: he 














thought within himself; “yet when, where, or 
how ?” 

As he thus doubted and questioned with himself, 
his attention was aroused by sounds of music, pre- 
cisely similar to those which he had just heard in 
his singular dream, if dream it could be. Follow- 
ing the sudden impulse of his supernaturally ex- 
cited feelings, he hastily equipped himself, and 
rushed into the street, where he found every one 
hurrying towards the market-place, to obtain a 
sight of a detachment of the far-famed Black 
Brunswickers, who were on their march to join 
the allied army in Belgium. Impelled by a power 
which he could not resist, Augustus went immedi- 
ately to the head-quarters, and presented himself 
before the commanding officer, requesting permis- 
sion to join histroops. His fine, manly figure, and 
his earnest, yet gentlemanly manner, attracted 
the attention and regard of Colonel Von Leuchten- 
berg. 

‘“‘ You say, young man, you are of good family.” 

‘Yes, Colonel, the name of De Heinbert is not 
unknown in the annals of our country.” 

‘IT know the name, it is of good repute; and 
would you indeed enlist as a common soldier ?” 

« T wish to join the army, Colonel, more particu- 
larly that corps to which you are attached ; misfor- 
tune and necessity leave me no choice of rank. I 
have powerful motives, so powerful that no human 
considerations can overcome them; but they are 
pure and honorable, and therefore unquestionable 
by any man of honor.” 

“Enough,” replied the Colonel, “they shall not 
be questioned. There is a cornetcy vacant,—’tis 
your's; we march this evening, and you must 
therefore hasten your preparations.” 

Augustus retired; and, as he walked towards 
the home he had determined on abandoning, he 
mused with deep interest on the strange and seem- 
ingly supernatural events which had occupied the 
last four hours of his life. ‘Itis a power,” he said, 
“higher than mere humanity, which has brought 
about this ;—let me not sink again. I am strangely 
directed to the only path which can lead to the re- 
trieval of my character and happiness; the rest 
depends on myself.” 

His arrangements were speedily made, for he 
went through them with the buoyancy of renewed 
hope. Ere he departed, he addressed the following 
brief epistle to Louisa :— 

‘“‘ Dearest Louisa,—I have joined the army, with 
the resolution of abandoning my past follies, and 
atoning for my past crimes. Until I can come to 
you with the consciousness of honorable endeavor, 
you will hear no more of your sincerely repentant 
lover. Heaven bless and keep you.” A. DF H. 

A similar epistle was addressed to his mother ; 
and, with a heart lighter and clearer than it had 
been for many a day, Augustus departed from Got- 
tingen, bearing the redoubtable standard of the 
Black Hyssars of Brunswick. 

All the world is acquainted with the train of cir- 
cumstances, which, beginning with the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba, was closed by his final down- 
fall on the field of Waterloo; therefore I need only 
inform my readers, that, in pursuance of the reso- 
lution of the allies to concentrate their troops on 
the French frontier, the detachment to which Au- 
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gustus belonged joined the main body of the army 
at Brussels. I shall not attempt to describe the 
scenes which in that city preceded the famous and 
decisive victory of Waterloo, the pens of Scott and 
Byron have too vividly impressed them on every 
mind. The Brunswick Hussars were closely and 
warmly engaged in the preliminary combat of Qua- 
tre Bras, where their gallant and chivalrous leader 
nobly closed his career of glory. Augustus per- 
formed prodigies of valor, and the lovely form 
which in his vision had pointed out to him the sha- 
dowy array on the moon-lit hill, seemed now to flit 
before him, urging him on where danger and glory 
awaited him. His conduct was honored and re- 
warded by fame and promotion, and Captain De 
Heinbert was not among the least distinguished 
who shared the triumphs of Paris, and the hyper- 
bolical, but valueless plaudits of the fickle Gauls. 


Augustus acquired several friends among his 
military companions, for his manners were frank 
and winning ; and the singular events which led 
him to the field of glory, had diffused over his de- 
meanor a not unattractive melancholy. These 
circumstances, united with his reputation for bra- 
very, could not fail to interest his acquaintances in 
his favor. Among these friends was an old Major 
of the German Brigade, whose life Augustus had 


materially contributed to preserve at Quatre Bras. 


“ You have never told me, Augustus,” said the 


Major, as they were lingering one evening in the 
Champs Elysies, “ your name, nor from what part 
of Germany you came.” 

«’ Tis not strange,” replied Augustus, “ the hurry 
of the camp and field renders us forgetful of these 
things of mere ceremony, and we are there quite 
content to know each other only as fellow soldiers 
and friends.” 

“ True,” replied the Mayor, “ but—” 

“ My name,” interrupted Augustus,” is de Hein- 
bert, but my tale is noless singular than melan- 
choly.” 

“« De Heinbert !” exclaimed the Major, with an 
expression of surprise, “de Heinbert! and your 
life a melancholy and singular one 1” 

“Do you know my family?” asked Augustus. 

“T have heard of your father,” replied the Major, 
with an indifferent tone; ‘but is your tale a secret 
from a friend ?” 

« By no means,” said the young officer, “and by 
your patience, I will relate it to you,” 


He then related it, candidly admitting his faults, 
and not omitting the mysterious incident which led 
to his adoption of the military profession. 

The old soldier smiled; “ Well,” said he, “ you 
shall ask me no questions; to-morrow we are at 
liberty to return to our homes; our routes lay very 
nearly in the same direction, and I think that in our 
way, I can introduce you to a friend who will aid 
you in your restoration to your home and happi- 
ness.” 

Augustus retired that evening to an almost sleep- 
less pillow, where strange and undefined anticipa- 
tions crowded about his brain, for the words of his 
friend seemed to indicate the developement of some 
new and unlooked-for circumstances. His sleep 
was full of dreams, in which the fair phantom of 
his former vision played a prominent part; some- 





times smiling on him with a look of inexhaustible 
tenderness and affection. 

Early on the morrow, they set out for Germany, 
in company with several fellow officers, who, day 
by day, parted company as their routes diverged ; 
and, when within twenty miles of home, Augustus 
found himself alone with the Major. 

“You mustcurb your impatience for a few hours, 
Augustus,” said the old man,” because I expect 
that the persons of whom I spoke to you will be 
here this evening, and I particularly wish to intro- 
duce you to them.” 

Augustus promised compliance, and, in the even- 
ing, as they were sitting over their wine, a sound 
of carriage wheels was heard in the court yard, 
and presently a message was sent to the Major. re- 
questing his attendance on some strangers, who 
wished to see him. Whilst he was away, Augustus 
scarcely knew how to dispose of himself; he sipped 
his wine, cracked nuts, and threw them into the 
grate, alternately pacing about the room. He threw 
himself on the sofa, wondering how the deuce he 
could allow the old Major thus to lead him by the 
nose. 

The subject of his surmises now entered ; and, 
much to his relief, requested him to walk down 
stairs; “ but,” added he, “ you must be prepared 
for a surprise.” 

“Ladies,” said the Major, immediately on open- 
ing the door, ‘I have the pleasure of introducing 
you to Captain de Heinbert.” 

What was the surprise of our hero on finding 
himself locked in the embraces of his mother and 
his beloved Louisa. 

‘“« God be praised!” ejaculated Madame De Hein- 
bert, “‘ this day has he restored to me a son and an 
old and dearly valued friend.” 

« Cousin,” said the Major, addressing her, “ it is 
to this sweet young lady that we owe all this hap- 
piness: but for her resolute conduct towards her 
infatuated lover, he had never made the nobly suc- 
cessful struggle he has made,—never met me at 
Quatre Bras, to bring me tidings of yourself. Let 
her claim her own reward,—he is surely her’s, by 
right of conquest.” 

Blushingly she received her willing captive at 
the hands of the old soldier; and, as their eyes 
mutually told the tale of joy and unchanged affec- 
tion, he said, turning to Augustus, “ My tale is a 
long one: I will not now interrupt the course of 
your felicity by an old man’s prosing, nor will I 
now relate the little stratagems by which I con- 
trived to bring about this happy meeting ; but ever 
bear in mind, that we owe it to the kind phantom, 
which love conjured up in sleep, and I would wish 
it to be impressed on all young ladies, as most im- 
portant truths, that the lover who will not bear re- 
proof, is little worthy a virtuous woman’s regard, 
and that the unqualified derotion which can gloss over 
crime, is neither true love nor constancy, though it may 
assume their name.” J. N. 








WE are born with faculties and powers capable 
almost of anything, such at least as would carry us 
further than can easily be imagined; but it is only 
the exercise of those powers, which gives us abi- 
lity and skill in anything, and leads us towards per- 
fection, 
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A STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
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Passsine through the south of France in the au- 
tumn of 1828, I heard related the following story. 
The events, which were then of recent occurrence, 
had excited deep and general commisseration, and 
they are, indeed, as tragical as any that have dark- 
ened the annals of domestic life. 


About the close of the preceding spring, a lady 
arrived at Bayonne, accompanied by a youth of de- 
licate and prepossessing appearance. He was her 
only son, on whom, since his father’s death, her 
hopes more anxiously depended, but whose de- 
clining state of health at this time had rendered 
her fears predominant. Indications of constitu- 
tional weakness liad of late given some grounds to 
dread the approach of consumption, and by the ad- 
vice of her physician, and prompted by her own 
apprehensions, Madame Armand had journeyed 
with her son from their home in Normandy, to 
seek for him the more beneficial climate of the 
southern provinces, which, with the change o 
scene, it was hoped, would check the threatened 
advance of this ruthless malady. 
mand had some letters of introduction to Bayonne, 
in whose neighborhood it was her intention to 
procure a residence for her son, and it was her de- 
sire to board him with some respectable family, 
where he would be secure of the attentions so 
grateful to the invalid, and might enjoy the cheer- 
fulness of society, without being exposed to its ir- 
ritations and fatigue. In answer to her enquiries 
on this subject, she was given to understand that 
the advantages she was in quest of were likely to 
be obtained, could a pension be procured in the fa- 
mily of Salicetti, a farmer-general, very favorably 
known, and who possessed a mansion pleasantly 
situated in the vicinity of Bayonne. 


Having received the most agreeable impression 
from the beauty and air of repose which hung 
around the scenery of Chateau Valette, she sought 
an interview with Salicetti. She stated to him the 
object of her visit, and felt disappointed when he 
evinced some reluctance to meet with her proposal. 
_ There was much, however, to excite interest in 
the appearance of the young man himself, and the 
maternal solicitude expressed in the countenance 
of Madame Armand had the effect of awakening 
in the wife of Salicetti a sympathy which passes 
quick between the breasts of mothers, and which, 
in the present instance, pleaded powerfully in be- 
half of the former lady, who, before her departure, 
had the gratification to find that Salicetti had ac- 
ceded with cordiality to her wishes. In a few days, 
Henry Armand became an inmate of Chateau Va- 
lette, and his mother, with re-animated hopes, bade 
farewell to the family, returning to the north, from 
whence necessary affairs did not permit her to be 
longer absent. 

The character of Salicetti was one which wins 
the good will of mankind, and not undeservedly. 
Its features were free from the guise of art, or the 


tricks of cold and artificial politeness. With a little 
deficiency of exterior softness, he was a man en- 
dowed with generous feeling, and with honorable 
principles, in the expression of which he was al- 
ways prompt and sincere. He possessed, perhaps 
over highly, the glowing temperament of his Py- 
renean clime, but its ebullitions, though liable to 
be misdirected, naturally tended to the side of Ji- 
berality and justice. By the careful improvement 
of aslender patrimony, and by his frank and honest 
bearing, he had advanced his station in society, 
and had eventually become of the most respected 
of that class in France denominated farmers-gen- 
eral. He had married a voung and pretty proven- 
cale of good connexions, to whose beauty he was 
not insensible, but in whose gentle affections, and 
characteristic virtues as a wife, he had still greater 
/reason of reconcilement to the domestic lot. And 


| 


| though some few years younger than himself, the 





f inequality was not such as to be incompatible with 


the relationship they had naturally formed. One 
| 


Madame Ar- | daughter had been the fruit of their union, little 
| Madeline, a child now four years old, whose beauty 


and airy play diffused within their compass a sum- 
_mer gladness, and drew still closer around her pa- 

rents the ties of home. Prizing thus the happiness 
| which flowed within the circle of his dwelling, we 
| may explain the doubtful acquiescence of Salicetti 
| in the admission of a stranger to his fireside, where 
| even trivial changes are sometimes apprehended, 
| as sufficient to alter the current of accustomed and 
cherished enjoyment. 


Among their dependants and the neighboring 
villages, Salicetti, with his wife, enjoyed a merited 
popularity. He was the liberal patron of the vil- 
lage festival, where his presence was hailed with 
pleasure, and in vintage time was happy to promote 
those rustic gaieties, so congenial to the spirit of 
that jocund season. His wife, while indulgent to 
this holyday gladness, had yet stronger claims on 
the hearts in many a cottage-home. She was a 
“friend in misery too,” and to the sorrowing and 
the sick was ever a willing visiter—exercising the 
charities of a benevolent nature—and diffusing, by 
her gentle sympathy with human ills, more benefit 
and solace than the hand of science is often able to 
bestow. Need we then wonder that, in “ huts 
where poor men live,” so many tongues were ready 
to welcome and bless the wife of Salicetti ? 


Henry Armand soon became domesticated in 
Chateau Valette. Obliging and unafiected man- 
ners wore away all feeling of restraint, and his 
society communicated an agreeable interchange of 
thought and event to the little circle of Salicetti. 
He was a lover of nature, and had a taste for 
scenery, formed amid the landscapes of his native 
Normandy. To gratify this taste, and as a pro- 
motive of health, he frequently accompanied Sali- 
cettito various parts of the country, which in the 
course of his avocations, the latter had occasion to 
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visit, and it was not long ere he felt the restorative | 
agency of exercise, and the cheerful impressions 
from new and smiling objects. When not engaged | 


| 


in these excursions, his time was pleasantly occu-} 
pied with books, with music, and other tasteful) 
pursuits, or in visiting with Madame Salicetti, for 
kindly purposes, the surrounding cottages, where 
he was received with a simple and hearty regard. 
Such were the circumstances at Chateau Valette, 
producing an amount of happiness, which they 
who try the more ambitious modes of life have sel- 
dom purchased, with all their “‘ means and appli- 
ances to boot.” But change is the doom of mor- 
tality, and there is little security for human joys, 
Of this, the sequel to the history of Salicetti affords 
a melancholy instance ; and it needs not to dwell 
long on its painful recital. 

There are some in the world so unenviably con- 
stituted, that to them the happiness of others is an 
offence, and a joy it is to see the fabric of that hap- 
piness destroyed. One of this class had already 
marked Salicetti for a victim, and commenced to 
execute the plan of his malignity. One night the 
following anonymous letter was handed to Sali- 
cetti:— Salicetti, a friend bids you take heed—be 
not careless of your honor with the stranger and 
your wife.” The suggestion had the effect, for a 
moment, of sickening the soul of Salicetti; but it 
quickly gave way to a sounder feeling, to the con- 
fidence, hitherto unshaken, in the virtue of his wife, 





and to a rush of burning indignation at the vile as- 
perser of his house. Regard to the feelings of 
others prevented him from making any disclosure 
of the circumstance, and he had himself nearly 
succeeded in banishing the irritation from his own 
thoughts, when another secret and similar commu- 
nication reached him. This was less Jaconic than 
the first, insidiously adducing each “ thin airy cir- 
cumstance” as confirmations of unfaithful conduct, 
and giving such a color to particulars as was fitted 
to kindle and mislead the open and too vehement 
temper of Salicetti—finally, professing that nothing 
save a disinterested zeal for his honor could have 
induced the writer to inflict the laceration of a re- 
cital so unhappy. 4 

The contending emotions which were now ex- 
cited, Salicetti struggled vainly to allay.—The poi- 
son had been absorbed, and spread and rankled 
with a subtle power. At times, when the convic- 
tion that his fears were causeless had almost pre- 
vailed, and his breast felt relieved of a hideous 
oppression, would withering doubts return, and 
wrap his thoughts in darkness. But itis easy to 
conceive the progress of a passion so well known, 
in a mind whose character was more passionate far 
than reflective. It is sufficient to state, that the un- 
happy Salicetti soon suffered all the wretchedness 
of a “mind diseased.” Difficult as was the task, 
he had hitherto been able to control his emotions 
before the individuals, unconsciously their cause, 
nor had he practised any unworthy artifice to con- 
firm or impeach the innocence of the suspected 
parties. But this state of restraint and suspense 
was too intolerable to be long endured, and he re- 
solved to end it. He accordingly intimated one 
morning that he had to set out on business for the 
little town of C—, which would detain him for a 





few days. His intention was to return unexpect- 


edly at night, prepared with some fitting reason 
for having deferred his journey till the following 
day. 

Night came, and Henry Armand had retired to 
rest, dccompanied by little Madeline, whose child- 
ish fancy to sleep with him had occasionally been 
indulged. Her mother had completed the last do- 
mestic cares, and was also about to seek repose, 
when a person called to solicit her presence for a 
time in a cottage hard by. A young girl lay there 
very ill, in whom she was much interested, and she 
proceeded straightway to the cottage. While she 
was forth on this benevolent errand, Salicetti en- 
tered the garden, which lay extended behind the 
chateau. It was a dewy eve—one of more than 
ordinary beauty—the moonlight sleeping sweetly 
on the banks, and the air full of lingering aromas, 
exhaled during the day from a thousand flowers. 
They who, with unquiet thoughts, have been placed 
in scenes of such placid repose, can tell what an 
exquisite appreciation they have of their beauty, 
which yet they cannot enjoy for the care within. 
As Salicetti approached his dwelling, every object 
around him was fitted to fill the sense with pleas- 
ure, but these only made him now feel more acutely 
the loss of his internal peace. Judging from the 
stillness within, that the household was at rest, he 
advanced to the door which opened on the garden, 
and felt only startled at finding itopen; he entered 
softly and proceeded to the chamber of his wife. 
To avoid alarm by too abrupt an entrance, he 
knocked gently on the door, but to this summons 
no reply of course could be returned. Pausing 
yet a moment, he entered the room—his eye 
quickly searched and found it vacant. The ima- 
gination may picture the effect of this discovery 
on the morbid mind of Salicetti. Driven by a 
crowd of distempered fancies, he hurried to the 
apartment of Henry Armand. Through the lat- 
ticed window the moonbeams streamed into the 
little chamber. Salicetti beheld two reposing forms, 
and deemed that the proof of his dishonor was be- 
fore him. In phrenzied rashness he drew a poign- 
ard from his breast, plunging it into the bosom of 
her he believed his guilty wife. Scarcely was the 
fatal act committed, when his ear caught the sound 
of alight coming footstep. He turned—he called 
aloud—“ Who goes there?” His wife appeared ; 
she stood with looks of anxiety and surprise. Sa- 
licetti was smote as if an unearthly apparition had 
met his gaze. He stood, but for a while had no 
voice of utterance to herenquiries. At length, be- 
tween the pauses of hot and hurried breathing, he 
put a few eager questions, which she answered 
with rapidly increasing alarm — explaining the 
cause of her absence from the house. “And Ma- 
deline,” cried he’ “ where is the child?” Reply 
was made to his question, when a sickly spasm 
shook the frame of Salicetti as he ejaculated, 
‘Eternal horror—I have murdered my child !” In 
another moment he had driven the dagger into his» 
own heart. His hapless wife was spared this sight, 
for, overwhelmed with the electric rush of misfor- 
tune, she sunk, cold and unconscious as the marble 
floor on which she fell. Well had it been for her, 
had she never awoke from the icy trance into 
which she had fallen, to behold the scene of deso- 
lation by which she was surrounded. = JULIAN. 
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A MELANCHOLY HISTORY. 


BY EPHRAIM TWIGG. 


PS 


Iris now some twenty summers gone since I 
witnessed the first incident in the little tale I am 
about to relate. My occupation at that time led me 
daily into the city, and I was in the habit of con- 
stantly taking my lunch at the ————coffee-house 
where many young men of high mercantile stand- 
ing or connexions used to attend for the same pur- 
pose. One among them, a fine spirited fellow, 
named Conway, attracted my attention by his live- 
liness, his good temper, his gentlemanly demeanor, 
and his constant inquiries after the Calcutta papers, 
and I learnt that he was engaged to a young lady, 
who had left England about ten months before, to 
return to her father in India, whither he was to fol- 
low her in the course of a few months, to take charge 
of an establishment there, when they were to be 
married. My informant, who was intimate with 
him and knew the lady, pictured her to me as a 
beautiful, accomplished, and most fascinating girl, 
but a little the coquette: “atleast,” he said, “she 
is too conscious of her influence over our sex; but 
she possesses the power of attraction to such an ex- 
tent, and so far beyond every other woman that I 
ever saw, that itis in a Yreat measure excusable, 
for she would be purblind not to perceive the ad- 
miration she elicits.” 


Some few days after this, I was taking my custo- 
mary refreshment atan earlier hour than usual, 
when Conway entered, and a friend hastened to put 
into his hands a Calcutta paper which had just 
arrived; he received it eagerly, and devoured the 
few lines that acquainted him with the arrival of 
the ship in which his fair one had sailed, and gave 
her name in the list of passengers. There were 
very few people in the room at the time, and as he 
sat in the remotest corner of the most private box, I 
saw him, when he thought himself unobserved, 
press to his lips and heart that part of the paper 
which bore the blessed intelligence. ‘ But there 
will be a letter for me at the counting-house,” he 
said tothe friend who had given him the paper, and 
who was the informant I spoke of, “ and I have not 
beenthere yet—good bye.” ‘ Stop,” said my ac- 
quaintance, catching him jestingly by the skirts as 
he was whisking through the door; “don’t you 
lunch with us to-day?” At that moment two more 
of his intimates came in. “ Here,” said my friend, 
‘here Conway has had the most felicitous tidings 
through the paper, besides a cargo of letters from 
Calcutta, all spangled with wax kisses; and he 
won't let us drink his lady-love’s health, even in a 
glass of soda water.” “ O the scrub!” cried the two, 
hemming him in. ‘For God Almighty’s® sake,” 
cried Conway, half laughing, but really in earnest, 
«Jet me go now, and youshall drink it ina dozen of 
claret.” “Done! when? where?” “ Here, to- 
night,” was the answer. “Adinner?” “Yes.” 
«“ And the hour?” “Five.” “And who are to 
make the party?” ‘The whole set,” said Conway 
as he struggled to get free. ‘‘ Remember it’s book- 











ed, George,” they allcried. “Certainly,” he re- 
plied, «I'll meet you, upon my soul ;” and released 
from the importunities of his friends, he darted off 
like an arrow. 

By some conventional construction of the word, 
“set,” I was one of the party, and a jovial one it 
was. Conway was all wit, and life, and spirits, 
and obliged us to pass, by a long line of bottles, the 
dozen of claret he had promised; and when we 
separated at a very late or rather early hour, our 
last achievement was a half-pint bumper to his 
fair mistress, the Bona Dea of our feast. 

Shortly after this I was compelled to go ona 
journey into Ireland, where I was detained some 
months. On my return I found Conway in high 
spirits, as the time nearly approached when he was 
to sail for India. I was in conversation with him 
on some passing topics, when the waiter brought in 
a fresh packet of Calcutta papers. Conway seized 
them, and hurried into a box with his acquisition, 
amid the smiles of as many of the by-standers as 
were in the secret of his attachment, while I joined 
some other men, who were spelling the papers over 
their sandwich, and fell into some trifling discus- 
sion on their contents, which led ourattention from 
them. Suddenly, however, it was recalled by 
hearing him dash his open hand against his forehead 
with a fearful exclamation, and then mutter, ‘ No, 
no; [ll read itagain: ‘ At , in his presidency 
to Catharine, daughter of Charles Stanley, 
Esq.: after the ceremony, the happy pair—Dam- 
nation! lost! O God, O God!” As he uttered, or 
rather screamed, these last words, we rushed for- 
ward to him, and a spout of blood rained over us. 
Conway had severed his throat with a small knife 
that had been lying onthe table, and fell as I reach- 
ed him, to all appearance, in the struggle of death. 
We removed him immediately to an upper apart- 
ment, and having instantly procured him medical 
aid, I had the satisfaction to learn that there was 
every probability of his recovering ; this hope was 
subsequently confirmed, and a few weeks after- 
wards I learnt that he had been removed to his 
father’s house, and was able to take exercise in the 
garden. 


I did not see him again before I left England ; 
and a stay of nearly twenty years abroad had par- 
tially effaced the circumstances from my mind, 
when a year or two back, being returned, and hap- 
pening to be detained late in the city on business, I 
resolved to take my dinner at the-old house where 
Iused to lunch. On entering the coffee-room, I 
was surprised to find it so much like what I had 
left it ; and while the cloth was laying, the circum- 
stance [ have detailed came with painful freshness 
over my mind. Ihad finished my meal, and sat 
surveying the room and its contents, noting every 
old peg that had been a former acquaintance, and 
passing before my mind’s eye a panorama of the 
events of bygone days,—when an elderly man, per- 
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haps about fifty, but looking older from the prim 
and even pedantic exactitude with which he was 
dressed, inthe fashion of some twenty years ago, 
entered the room, and took possession of the box 
opposite to the one which I occupied, took his hat 
off with a slow deliberate air, seated himself, and 
gently rang the bell. The waiter, I observed, an- 
swered the summons with great alacrity, and took 
his commands with unusual marks of respects, and 
presently placed before him a bound volume of 
newspapers. The stranger then, with a slow and 
mannered movement, drew a red case from his 
pocket; and taking out of it a pair of silver specta- 
cles, and from another pocket a clean white hand- 
kerchief, carefully wiped and polished the glasses ; 
and having adjusted them to his eyes, he proceeded 
to open the book before him. 

At this juncture, the observation which the pecu- 
liar appearance and manners of this gentleman had 
attracted, was averted by the landlord’s begging to 
know my commands, for [ had sent for him; and I 
proceeded to make myself known to him, and to in- 
quire after many of the old set. Inthe midst, how- 
ever, of one of his communications, he interrupted 
himself to wait upon the stranger, who rose to leave 
and escorted him with great respect to the door. 
On his return, he begged my pardon for his abrupt- 
hess ;— But,” said he, “ that gentleman is a very 
old customer of mine, and a very good one, although 
for the last twenty years he has neither eaten nor 
drank in my house. Every day, during all that 
period, about this time, when the room is nearly 
deserted, has he come, and still continues to come, 
here.” 

“And to what purpose,” saidI; “if he neither 
eats nor drinks here, what can he want, or how can 
his visits benefit you?” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said the Jandlord; “although 
he does neither, he pays me voluntarily and hand- 
somely for the trifling accommodation he receives : 
as to himself, the only object of his visits is to open 
the book you see there, and which is an old volume 
of India papers, at two places, and to read about a 
dozen lines. Ah, poor fellow! he is wonderfully 
and sadly changed since I knew him, twenty years 
ago, a gay and dashing youngster. Hisisa strange 
and melancholy history !—but, God bless me! I 
forgot myself: you know him, sir; his name is 
George Conway. 








The Tear. 


Alone stood the glistening tear, 
In her dark and sorrowing eye; 
Reserved till the moments drew near, 


To falter a final good bye. 


No longer the eye could retain, 

Those emblems of sorrow and love ; 
They fell—to prevent was in vain, 

Like showers which come from above. 


*T was pain, and yet mingled with pleasure, 
These dear falling tell-tales to see ; 

Than diamonds a far better treasure, 
These tears—they were tears shed for me. 





Man and Women. 


THERE is a moral depravity, a coarse licentious- 
ness, in the nature of man, that is wholly foreign 
from the female character ; and of which, nothing 
is a stronger proof, than the unvarying constancy 
with which women will adhere to the objects of 
their early attachments, even after they excite no- 
thing but disgustin every other bosom. Man, on 
the contrary, is seldom so permanently attached, 
but he can turn aside and dally, through mere wan- 
tonness, with any wandering waif who may cross 
his path, and the world only smiles at his folly. 
Woman shrinks with intuitive dread from the liber- 
tine glance, and it is only from man, never from her 
own heart, that she learns to become, at once, the 
object of his eager pursuit and his scoff! And no 
sooner does she lose that ‘immediate jewel of her 
soul,’ self-respect than, to silence the sensitive con- 
sciousness of her nature, she plunges into the pro- 
foundest depths of vice. Man is differently aflect- 
ed. Acloud may darken fora period his mental 
vision, but the first ray that gleams from the sun of 
prosperity, or ambition, or any other leading motive 
of life, will dispel the gloom, and he proceeds in 
his career of business or pleasure, as if nought had 
occurred to darken his moralhorizon. A crushed 
heart, on which he has trod with a heel of iron, 
may be sobbing away its last breath in an atmos- 
phere of pollution, and he heed it not. ‘Why did 
she not respect herself!’ he triumphantly asks, 
‘and then I would have respected her also.’ The 
world echoes the sentiment; and the self-condemn- 
ed, self-accused wretch, sinks away from the cold 
sneer of untried virtue, to the oblivion of infamy: 
while her murderer proudly stands in the hall of le- 
gislation, or the temple of justice, and his syco- 
phants point him outas a god-like man.—Mrs. Bell, 
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Education. 


Ir education be an advantage,—it isso, not be- 
cause it prevents men from committing crimes, but 
because it adds tothe enjoyment of mankind with- 
out increasing their vices in the same proportion. 
But should education add to human guilt more than 
it adds to human happiness—should this be the case 
the fault is very much in ourselves, and very much 
owing let me add, to all education being insufficient 
to the absurd belief that to teach reading and wri- 
ting is quite enough, and that there we may halt and 
rest satisfied with the good work we have perform- 
ed. As well might we say, that if we could but 
turn the river into our grounds it would be a matter 
of perfect indifference whether we led it to the mill 
or allowed it to inundate the corn field. 

In giving instruction, we create a power which if 
left to itself, may produce more good than evil— 
which will always produce good with evil; but 
which it is still our duty to governand direct, in or- 
der to make it produce as much good, as little evil 
as possible, and we wish to make ourselves sure of 
its results—if we wish from afar to see, to regulate 
and rejoice in its effects—we must not only fill the 
mind, we must form the character. We must not 
only give ideas, we must give habits, we must make 
education moral as well as intellectual,—we must 
give men great designs and good desires at the same 
time that we invite them to exertion and ambition. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FREJUS. 
———— 


ORIGINAL. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF FRESJIUS. 


(From the Manuscript papers of a Traveller. ) 


i 


Now, all amid the rigors of the year, 

{n the wild depth of winter, while without 

The ceaseless winds blow ice, be my retreat 
Between the groaning forest and the shore 
Beat by the boundless multitude of waves, 

A rural, shelter’d, solitary scene ; 

Where ruddy fire, and beaming tapers join, 
To cheer the gloom. Then studious let me sit, 


And hold high converse with the mighty dead.—THomson. 


—>—- 


Avpison has, somewhere in the Spectator, very 
truly remarked, “that the passion of memory is a 
source of very great pleasure to man.” All human 
experience seems to establish the truth of the re- 
mark. ‘Though there are some events which mar 
our happiness, while we contemplate past trans- 
actions, yet it is areal and heartfelt pleasure to 
turn back and view the course of time—to put on 
the toga of the antiquary, and shake the dust from 
the lettered page of ancient lore; to reflect on the 
deeds of ancient valor and physical strength—on 
“battles fought and victories won”—on the power 
of mind and its uncircumscribed domjnion—on the 
« wreck of matter and the crush of worlds;’’ to re- 
move the spell, with which inactivity, and an in- 
difference to every thing, except present blessings, 
are deceiving us; to stand forth, unoccupied by 
any selfish schemes, and examine into the causes 
of those events, which are every day showing 
more clearly the landmarks between ignorance 
and knowledge. Such reflections and investiga- 
tions draw the mind from indulging in uncertain 
hopes, and imaginary joys, and lead it to reflect on 
fallen greatness and unsatisfied ambition. Almost 
every place, and particularly of the eastern conti- 
nent, has some hallowed association. Its moun- 
tain rocks are crimsoned with the blood of the slain, 
and its forests have echoed the groans of the dy- 
ing. The little sequestered village has been ho- 
nored with the presence of a king, as well as the 
lordly dome and imperial palace; while in the 
retired cottage have been nurtured the germs of 
an intellect, whose powers, subsequently, made 
crowned heads tremble for very fear. Such places 
are ever objects of interest and pleasure. 

The town of Frejus, anciently called Forojulium, 
is situated at the mouth of the river Agent, on the 
Mediterranean, about forty miles north-east of Tou- 
lon. It was once the seat of some magnificence, 
but is now distinguished only for its antiquities, and 
a few important transactions, which have there oc- 
eurred. It will be remembered with grateful recol- 
lections, for having been the birth-place of one 
who will ever continue to be an object of interest, 
both to the statesman and scholar. Here were 
carefully watched the budding of that mind, which, 
when expanded into maturity, directed the Roman 
arms to conquest, and possessing that temperate 
judgment, which can fix the bounds even to wisdom 


itself, ever kept in view the powerful feeling in the 
hearts of his countrymen, “ that liberty is the true 
element of a Roman.” Here was born one, who 
aroused the drooping spirits of Roman citizens, 
and gave a new impulse to those feelings which 
had been so long debased—one whose name will 
never yield tothe withering hand of time, and even 
when the fallen ruin shall have sunk into insignifi- 
eance, and the “ cloud-capt tower” crumbled to 
dust, will encourage the exertions of the student, 
and direct the arm of justice in the halls of legis- 
lation. Such was the renowned Agricola, whom 
Tacitus has immortalized. 

Here, too, the fleet of Antony was sent after the 
battle of Actium. How varied are the emotions 
which arise, as we reflect upon his character! His 
life presents a series of events, hardly consistent 
with human nature. At one time, scenes of dissi- 
pation and debauchery, gave the only joy to his ex- 
istence. Atanother time, we find him gaining the 
confidence of his soldiers, by acts of generosity 
and kindness, and inspiring the Roman people 
with a love of those excellencies of character 
which he himself never possessed. Now he is the 
proud champion of Cesar, concealing underthe 
basest flattery, the vilest deeds of excess and vio- 
lence,—and now he is haranguing the people on 
the virtues of an ambitious countryman, fullen and 
slain; surrounded by a band of conspirators, who 
watch every heaving and swell of those passions 
which the orator had excited; while the guilty Bru- 
tus.is endeavoring to learn, whether the drawn 
sword is hanging over his head by a brittle hair, or 
the royal diadem is to honor him and his descen- 
dants. Now he goes forth to war, flushed with 
proud hopes, and not even anticipating defeat and 
open resistance,—and now he is the willing dupe 
of female arts and ambitious designs; and while 
he is reaching forth to grasp the reward of his fee- 
ble exertions, his long-cherished hopes are disap- 
pointed, through a want of judgment and correct 
management. : 

But recollections of later date are here excited, 
equally interesting, though of a more sad and 
mournful nature. Here Bonaparte landed on his 
return from Egypt, and from here he re-embarked 
for the Island of Elba. What a contrast his visits 
to this place present! How wide the distance be- 








tween honor and prosperity, and ruin and exile! 
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At one time we imagine a man all might—all mind; 
wealth, glory, and influence are his. The Eagle of | 
victory is soaring above his head, the treasures of | 
mighty kingdoms are within his grasp. He knows | 
no competition in the free exertion of his power, 

“and no one is so good as not todo him rever- | 
ence.” His burnished diadem is the signal of con- 
quest, and his presence is the sure pledge of suc- 
cess. His defeat ever took the semblance of vic- 
tory, and his disappointment aided his future eleva- 
tion. We see a person to whom nature presents 
no obstacles incapable of being surmounted,—a 
man—original—incomprehensible ! Whatever the 
difficulties or restraints may be, his ambition is pow- 
er, and his arm execution. 

At another time we examine this prodigy of na- 
ture with far different emotions. The tide is now 
receding, and the waters begin to flow back into 
their accustomed channel, leaving on the desert 
plain, a single, solitary wreck. It has once floated 
on the boiling waves, and braved the roaring tem- 
pest. The colors of all nations have waved in the 
breeze around her, and the glory of her conquests 
have made the monarch tremble. But it could not 
forever be the wonder of the world. It advanced 
with might and majesty, carried onward by the 
swelling wind, and buoyed up on the mountain 
wave, till one tremendous surge wrecked this ter- 
ror to mankind. 

Such are the emotions which arise, when we re- 
flect on the incidents that have occurred at the now 
almost insignificant town of Frejus. These cir- 
eumstances have long rendered it an object of in- 
terest to the traveller, and will tend to keep the 
place long in recollection. Like the Island of Mal- 
ta, which has received great importance from 
having been visited by St. Paul, while on his voy- 
age from Cesarea to Rome; so this small port will 
ever recall associations, as the traveller views its 
antiquities and ruins. E. M. V. D. 

Grafton, Ohio, Feb. 1835. 

The Vow. 

Tue following anecdote, which may perhaps find 
difficult credence with the phlegmatic natives of 
the north, ignorant of the peculiar character of the 
Sicilians, may easily be verified by any traveller 
whom business or pleasure may conduct to Cata- 
nia, and will serve as an excellent specimen of the 
whimsical superstition of even the higher classes, 
among that eccentric people. 

The heir of one of the first houses of the above- 
mentioned city being seized with a violent fit of ill- 
ness, his life was despaired of by the faculty. The 
Marchesa R , his afflicted mother, finding no 
hope in the doctors, had recourse to the saints, and 
addressing herself to St. Antonio, for whom she 
entertained an especial devotion, vowing, that if 
he recovered, she would marry him to the first 
maiden young woman, of whatever rank or sta- 
tion she might find, offering her prayers before his 
altar. . 

It turned out that the health of the young man 
began immediately after the vow toimprove. The 
mother was not slack in acknowledging her obli- 
gation for this intercession, and religiously pre- 
pared to fulfil her engagement wiih the saint. 























When she arrived at the shrine in search of the 


bride provided by St. Antonio, she found a young 
beggar girl, the only devotee at the altar. Nothing 
disappointed, having only ascertained that she was 
unmarried and unengaged, she did not presume to 
look the gift horse in the mouth; but, to the won- 
der of the mendicant, saluted her as her daughter- 
in-law, and conducting her by the hand to her car- 
riage, which was waiting, without any regard to 
her person or apparel, which were naturally none 
of the cleanest, placed the ragged girl in the vehi- 
cle, and drove off with her to the palace, of which 
she was destined to become the future mistress. 
The son, equally devout with his mother, gratefully 
received the precious God-send, which St. Antonio, 
no doubt, to put to the test, had taken care should 
be as little blest with the gifts of person as those 
of fortune, being, in addition to her other qualifica- 
tions, as ill-favored a young person as any in the 
city of Catania. 

The careful Marchesa, knowing how prone 
youth is to change, having submitted her daughter- 
in-law to the necessary operations of the bath and 
the toilet, and the helping hands of the friseur and 
dress-maker, had the marriage duly celebrated on 
the morrow. The young bride scarcely knew what 
to think of the new element in which she found 
herself, and felt at first rather awkward, making 
many remarks on the troublesome and unnatural 
restraints imposed on themselves by the rich. For 
instance, she could not, for her life, see the propri- 
ety of taking our food with a fork, when Provi- 
dence had so liberally provided us with fingers, or 
indulging, in warm weather, in the superfluous 
luxury of shoes and stockings. 

But all these little gaucheries wore off by degrees, 
and under the tuition of her mother-in-law, she 
promised to turn out as fine a lady as her quondam 
betters. ‘There was, however, one of her peculi- 
arities which excited the curiosity of the family, 
and occasioned the sagacious Marchesa no little 
anxiety. Every day after dinner she retired to her 
apartment, and carefully locking the door after her, 
remained invisible for several hours: as low voices 
were heard within, the mother-in-law began to en- 
tertain suspicions that all was not right. She there- 
fore resolved to keep a vigilant watch on her mo- 
tions, and, in order to ascertain the nature of her 
after-dinner occupations, had a hole privately bored 
in one of the pannels’ of the chamber door. Next 
day, following her softly up stairs, and applying 
her eye to the aperture, she saw, to her astonish- 
ment, her daughter-in-law produce fruit, pieces of 
bread, and other fragments, which she had secreted 
at table, and, placing a portion on each of the 
chairs in the room, she began with the first, and, 
extending her hand, with the usual doleful cant of 
the mendicant fraternity, supplicated for “ a little 
charity for the love of Heaven.” After continuing 
her entreaties for some time, she took what was 
lying on the chair, and whining a benediction on 
the supposed donor, passed on to the next, until 
she had made a tour of the whole, when she sat 
down in acorner and devoured the fragments with 
more zest and appetite than she ever displayed at 
table. 


—_——— ee 
For the sake of health, medicines are taken by 
weight or measure ; so ought food by a similar rule. 
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Translated from the Italian. 


Re 


Tue late Marquis of A was in the habit of 
residing part of the summer on one of his estates 
in the vicinity of Palermo; in the year 1810, du- 
ring one of these visits, his only daughter became 
enamored of a young officer whom she accidently 
met. Having no hope of obtaining her father’s 
consent to so unequal a match, she endeavored to 
overcome her passion; but the officer being about 
to leave Palermo with his regiment, she consented 
to give him, one evening, a last interview, for 
which purpose he was to present himself at a cer- 
tain hour underneath the window of her apartment. 
As she waited according to her promise, in the bal- 
cony, und strained her eyes through the darkness 
to obtain an early view of the beloved object, she 
perceived something move ata short distanee from 
the castle, in an avenue leading to a neighboring 
village. She at first naturally imagined that it 





But the clash of swords so near his residence 
had not escaped the ears of the Marquis, who, call- 
ing his domestics together, related what he had 
heard, and directed them to examine every part of 
the grounds, and secure all persons they might find 
trespassing at thathour. The servants, in obedi- 
ence to their master’s commands, made a long but 
ineffectual search, not a vestige was found to indi- 
cate the events which had so lately taken place. 

The Marquis seemed very little pleased with the 
fruitless effects of the research ; but contented him- 
self with observing that he must have been mista- 
ken. The daughter suspected the real state of the 
affair, and that the officer and the phantom must 
have had an encounter. Anxious for information, 
she determined, as soon as she could, on visiting 
/the old woman I have before mentioned, hoping she 





would be able to satisfy her on the subject. As,in 


could only be her lover, but soon found reason to | company with a female attendant, she had almost 
change her opinion. The figure she beheld was of | reached the extremity of her father’s ground, she 
gigantic stature, clad in white, and moved along | was surprised at observing a favorite dog bark vio- 
with a pace so slow and solemn as scarcely seemed | lently. Having called it repeatedly, in vain, she 


to belong to an inhabitant of this world. Startled 
at the appearance, she hastily shut the window, and 
was unable to muster sufficient courage to return 
again to the balcony. Next morning, an old wo- 
man, residing in the village above mentioned, 
brought a note from her lover, complaining of her 
unkindness in not having given him the promised 
interview, and entreating her to be more punctual 
that evening. The young lady had by this time 
forgotten her fears, and resolved to keep this ap- 
pointment better than the foregoing. 


At the same hour, as on the preceding night she 
presented herself at the balcony, and with the 
like saccess, for the same gigantic figure, clothed 
in white, again made its appearance. Alarmed as 
she was, her reluctance to disappoint her lover, and 
the reflection that in her apartment she was per- 
fectly safe, kept her still atthe window. The 
phantom moving with the same deliberate pace, 
was soon out of sight. The young lady waited 
anxiously and long; but the object of her expecta- | 
tion came not. At length, hearing the clock of the | 
neighboring chapel strike two, alarmed, fatigued 
and disappointed, she retired to her chamber. 


At the appointed hour the officer leapt the wall | 
of the park, and hastened on the wings of love to 
the interview with his mistress. As he drew near 
the mansion, he was alarmed atthe sound of foot- 
steps, and a minute after saw advancing towards 
him the gigantic figure in white, already described. 
Surprise caused him almost involuntarily, to lay his 
hand on his sword ; the spectre was not slack: both 
drew, and a furious engagement commenced, which | 
soon ended unfavorably for the mortal champion, 
who received a deep wound in the body, and fell at 
the feet of his adversary. The victorious spirit no 
sooner saw his opponent extended on the sod, than 








without taking any further notice of him, he con- 
tinued his course. 


approached, to draw it off from the object which 
excited its anger, when she was struck with terror 
at perceiving the body of aman recently murdered, 
concealed among the brushwood; imagining in the 
instant of alarm that it was that of her lover, she 
fainted. The exclamations of her maid soon drew 
people to the spot, and among others the woman to 
whose house they were proceeding. On the young 
lady’s coming to herself, the latter communicated 
to her tidings, which, on comparison with whatshe 
feared, were even consoling—that her lover was at 
present concealed in her cottage, severely, though 
she hoped not dangerously wounded. The young 
lady now concluded that the dead person could be 
no other than the phantom whose appearance had 
caused all their disasters. She returned home in 
greatdistress. At length her agitation and anxiety 
prevented her from sleeping, and threw her into a 
fever; in this state to breathe the cold air, she rose 
to open the window. I shall not attempt to describe 
her astonishment and terror when she once more 
saw the figure of the preceding evenings. She 
now believed that the old woman had deceived her, 
and aguin imagined that the murdered person was 
her lover. She passed the remainder of the night 
in sleepless horror. 

The officer was, however, really as the old wo- 
man said, at her house. Hearing of the murder, 
he in turn fancied that he must have inflicted a 
mortal wound on his antagonist before he fell him- 
self. The Marquis, in the meantime, caused the 
strictest inquiries to be made; but not only could 
no information be obtained respecting the murder, 
but the murdered person also could in no manner 
be identified. A variety of reports spread through 
the vicinity, which were so disagreeable to the 
marquis, that, giving his family only a few hours 
to prepare for the journey, he precipitately left 
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the castle for his residence in another part of the 
island. 

Among other rumors current among the supersti- 
tious peasantry, it was said that the ghost of the 
murdered person was heard in the chapel of the 
adjacent village, which belonged to the Marquis, 
and in which he procured the interment of the body, 
though it was ordinarily kept shut, except on the 
celebration of the principal fetes of the church. 

Without inquiring into the truth of these reports 
for the present, we must interrupt the course of our 
narrative to observe, that the Marquis had some 
time before, forcibly carried off a girl of great 
beauty but low condition, and placed her with peo- 
ple enjoying his confidence, in the adjoining ham- 
let. As his wife was living, to avoid giving cause 
for scandal to his family, he was in the habit of 
visiting the young woman only at night. The 
reader will by this time conjecture with reason, 
that the phantom was no other than the Marquis 
himself, who, knowing the credulity of the inferior 
orders in Sicily, assumed so singular a disguise to 
keep his amours and motions a secret from the 
members of his household. On one of these nightly 
excursions he encountered the officer, whom he 
supposed an enemy who had waylaid him for the 
purpose of assassination. Not finding his adver- 
sary after the affray, who had managed, notwith- 
standing his wound, to reach the spot where his 
servant was waiting for him, and had been convey- 
ed to the village, the Marquis remained ignorant of 
his assailant, and being unable to fix suspicion 
elsewhere, conceived that it was a young man to 
whom the girl above mentioned had been promised 
in marriage before she had fell into his hands. This 
idea once formed, knowing that she had always 
entertained an affection for his rival, and that he 
himself was the object of her aversion, he imagined 
that the supposed attempt to murder him must have 
been with her concurrence. Being of a character 
at once jealous and vindictive in the extreme, he 
determined on taking signal vengeance on both the 
parties who had so innocently excited his suspicion. 

On the morning after the meeting with the officer, 
a letter was sent to the young man purporting to be 
from his mistress, requesting that he would be pre- 
sent that evening at such an hour, and at such a 
place, in order to assist her in escaping from the 
power of the Marquis. The unfortunate lover fell 
into the snare—he attended at the spot appointed, 
and was received there, not by his mistress, as he 
expected, but by three ruffians, who instantly des- 
patched him with their stilettoes. The body was 
then concealed until it could be conveniently dis- 
posed of, in the place where, on the succeeding 
morning it was found, as related, by the Marquis’ 
own daughter. The young woman also, on the 
same evening, mysteriously disappeared from the 
house in which the Marquis had placed her. 

Nothing now transpired for several days after the 
departare of the Marquis, except that the groansat 
the chapel seemed to have some reality in them; 
they were not now heard occasionally, by solitary 
individuals, but at all hours, and by all whe passed 
the building. The inhabitants of the village at last 
grew so alarmed that it was resolved to examine 
the interior of the chapel, which being opened, 
those who entered were conducted by the same la- 





ments, to the burial vaults beneath the fabric—there, 
in the most deplorable and distressing condition, 
on the point of expiring for want of food, was dis- 
covered the young woman who had so lately dis- 
appeared. When proper assistance was adminis- 
tered to her, and she recovered sufficient strength, 
she related that she had been eight days confined 
in those frightful regions, with no other sustenance 
than a small loaf and a jar of water. She had at 
first been placed in a still deeper recess, in which, 
to complete the horror of her situation, was depo- 
sited the open coffin of her murdered lover. It was 
impossible that from hence her voice could have 
reached the ear of any human being : despair lent 
her force—the door yielded to her repeated efforts, 
and she reached an upper range of vaults in which 
her groans were heard, and at lengtu preserved her 
from the dreadful fate she had so long experienced. 

What increased the atrocity of so horrible an 
action, was the cold-blooded barbarity 6f the Mar- 
quis, who told his victim, when he thus buried her 
alive, as if to tantalize her with hopes he was re- 
solved should be fruitless, that he had not deter- 
mined whether he should ultimately release her, 
but advised her to prepare for the worst, and in 
case he did not visit her before the expiration of 
three days, to resign herself to her fate, as his fail- 
ure to come would be a certain proof of his inten- 
tion of leaving her there to perish. 

The young woman recovered,—but her unsup- 
ported testimony was not allowed to weigh against 
the wealth, influence, and powerful connexions of 
her oppressor. 








ORIGINAL. 
Summer Evening. 


Tue gathering bee is on each flower, 
The summer sun is shining bright; 
’Tis now the sweet and witching hour 
When lovers meet with fond delight; 
Their warm vows once again repeating, 
With heart to heart responsive beating. 


Now Cynthia, riding high in air, 
O’er hall and hamlet sheds her light, 
Making more softly rich and fair 
Than morn or noon, the passing night. 
Atsuch an hour, before thy throne 
We kneel to thee, sweet Love, alone. 


Love—Love—thou hast a magic spell 
That binds us in thy silken chain, 
And whilst with thee our hearts can swell 
Thy willing captive we'll remain. 
Thy voluntary slave we'll bow, 
And at thy feet renew each vow. 











Epitaph. 


O that the icy touch of death should blight, 
Just in the bloom of youth, a form so bright ; 
When smiling hope illumed a cultured mind, 
Rich in endowments of the fairest kind! 

By all respected, by the good approved, 

By kindred hearts how tenderly beloved ! 

Vet, cease to mourn—for virtue cannot die— 
The youth still lives in realms beyond the sky. 
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The Charmed Ring. 


In the province of Andalusia there lived a rich 
and noble cavalier, named Don Remigio de la 
Torre, who had to wife Donna Ines Panda, the 
most beautiful woman in all the land. Long and 
happily they lived together; so that their felicity 
had become a bye-word among their neighbors, 
and they were held up as an example to all young 
persons entering into the blessed state of matrimo- 
ny. Indeed neither tongue nor pen can describe 
how happily they were consorted. One day as 
they sat together in the lady’s bower, their talk 
turned upon death. The thoughts of a possible se- 
paration made each feel melancholy, and they re- 
mained silent for some time. At last Donna Ines 
said— 

“If you should die, my own love, I am sure I 
should die too.” 

Don Remigio kissed her eyes, which were full 
of tears, and pressed her to his bosom. “What 
should Ido,” muttered he, half choked with his ima- 
ginary sorrow, “ if you left me alone in this black 
world ?” 


They kissed and comforted each other, and soon 
the momentary melancholy they had experienced 
was absorbed in sentiments of increased affection. 
However, it was agreed between them that the sur- 
vivor should watch nine successive nights in the 
sepulchre of the deceased, with the coffin opened 
and the face of the corpse uncovered ; and that 
during that vigil, which was to commence an hour 
before midnight, and terminate an hour before 
dawn, his or her eyes should never for a moment 
be taken off the corpse. 


Time fled, and a period was about to be put to 
their happiness. In one single week from the day 
on which this conversation occurred, Donna Ines 
was attacked with a deadly malady. Three days 
more and she departed this life, to the unspeakable 
sorrow of her agonized husband. Her funeral was 
celebrated with every possible pomp and magnif- 
cence. All the nobility and clergy of the neighbor- 
ing country accompanied the body, which was de- 
posited in an old vault, at a short distance from the 
castle of Don Rimigio, and which had been used 
by his ancestors since the days of Pelayo. The 
concourse then departed to their several homes, 
and the disconsolate husband retired to his cham- 
ber. An hour before midnight, according to his 
compact with the deceased, he entered the vault in 
which lay the earthly remains of all he had loved 
in this world. In pursuance of his plighted word, 
he proceeded to unfasten the coffin lid, and to un- 
cover the face of his beloved Ines. This done, he 
fell on his knees beside her, and alternately kissing 
her cold lips, eyes, and cheeks, prayed aloud in 
the most fervent strain for the eternal repose of her 
soul. Midnight, which was announced by the 
giant bell of the castle, found him engaged in this 
occupation. Just as the last stroke of the bell re- 
verberated on his ear, his attention was attracted 
by a sudden noise at the other side of the vault. 
He started back in momentary aftright, as an enor- 
mous serpent, with eyes like fire, and scales spark- 
ling like polished steel, sprang forward to attack 
him. But his dismay was but momentary—he 
stepped aside instantly—the serpent shot past 








him—and before the reptile could again renew the 
attack, Remigio smote it with his trusty sword, 
and, behold, in its place he perceived a beautiful 
ring glittering with jewels, lying on a written scroll 
of paper, the letters inscribed on which were of 
burnished gold. Don Remigio approached, and 
took the ring and the scroll; on the latter he read 
in glowing characters the following verse : 


Take this ring, and straight apply it 
To the corpse’s lips that lieth 

In the sleep of death so quiet; 
Quick to life you'll bring her by it— 
In the blessed Trinity’s name try it! 


While he read these mysterious lines, the air 
seemed toresound with strains of wild harmonious 
music. When he had finished, he did not delay a 
moment in trying the means for the recovery of his 
beloved wife from the grave, which had been 30 
strangely revealed to hin, 

«In the name of the blessed Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit,” said he, touching at the same 
time the corpse’s pale, cold lips with the talisman, 
‘‘ arise, and live once more!” 

Ines arose, as if from sleep. “ My beloved 
wife.” ‘My beloved husband.” They could say 
no more for some minutes, so absorbed were they 
with each other. At last tears came to their relief, 
and they wept in joy until the day broke, and they 
left the sepulchre together. Unconscious, in the 
fulness of their happiness, whither they went, they 
wandered unwittingly the whole morning, until at 
noon they found themselves on a broad beach, the 
sands of which shone like diamonds in the sun; 
and the sea before them. They sat down at the 
water edge, and Don Remigio, exhausted from con- 
tending emotions, laid his head on his lady’s Jap, 
and took his siesta, while she watched over him as 
a mother over her child. But while he continued 
in this deep sleep, a gallant barque, with all her 
sails set, neared the shore: the captain, a young 
man of most comely appearance, leaped from her 
deck, beside Donna Ines. 

“ Fair lady,” said he, enamoured at the first 
glimpse of her extreme beauty, “what dost thou 
here in a place of such danger? Know you not 
that this eave is the resort of Moorish Zebeques ; 
and that if they find you here, they will carry you 
off to captivity ?” 

Don Remigio slept on, and heard not a word of 
this discourse. Donna Ines imperceptibly shifted 
his head from her lap, until at last she laid it on a 
large stone which was beside them. 

“Leave your drowsy, ungallant companion,” 
continued the captain, “ and come with me on 
board my brave barque. Ilove you more than I 
may say. We will go to my home in a distant 
country, and you shall be my bride, and mistress of 
all my broad lands. Come, sweetest, come !—you 
shall know neither fear nor sorrow; but your life 
shall be as one long sunny day of delight.” 

The lady hesitated a moment, and looked at her 
husband; she then rose, averted her head, put 
forth her hand to her seducer, and stepped on 
board his barque. A fair wind sprung up, the ma- 
riners bent on their oars, the sails filled and bellied 
in the breeze, and in a very short period Ines and 
her new lover were out of sight of land. 
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“ The blessed Saint Jago, 
They called upon his name; 
That day began our freedom, 
And wiped away our shame.””—Spanish Bavvap. 


—~>— 


Moornrut lamentations, mingled with deep, 
curses, the tolling of bells, and the sounds of mar- 
tial music, shook with jarring discord the large 
hall of the palace. King Ramiro of Spain turned 
to the Prince his son, to inquire the reason of so 
extraordinary a confusion. 


“ Ordonio, what means this noise? Is my king- 
dom to be continually alarmed and disturbed by 
factious churls and unruly subjects? It is but two 
years since I succeeded to the royal crown of Ovi- 
edo, yet in that short period I have known as much 
discontent and turbulence as would satisfy the en- 
tire lives of twenty ambitious princes, who eagerly 
thirsted for the enjoyment of regal power.” 


Ordonio spake not, neither did he by the smallest 
sign give indication that he had understood the sar- 
casm levelled by his father. Conscious of his in- 
nocence, he considered that silence was his best 
defence, and that any attempt at vindication would 
but injure his cause. Ramiro cast a withering look 
around him. The courtiers received that herald 
of royal indignation with those tokens of humility, 
which suv well become sycophants on similar occa- 
sions. The King could thus enjoy the pleasure of 

















frowning, without any bold interruption from the 
objects of his indignation. The respectful silence 
of the Prince, and the servility evinced in the de-| 


meanor of the rest of the assembly, might soon | 


have conciliated the good graces, or at least ob- | 
tained the pardon of the wrathful sovereign ; but, | 
fortunately, amid the slaves who contributed to 
swell Ramiro’s court, there were a few composed | 
of materials not quite so pliant. As the king ven- | 
tured upon a second and still more bitter inculpa- 
tion, one man, by the majestic boldness stamped 
on his brow, and the unquivering fire of his eye, 
seemed to be endowed with courage enough to 
stand the brunt of royal displeasure. Ramiro ob- 
served the obnoxious individual. His fretful un- 
easiness increased, and a bitter smile curled his 
lip. Yethe appeared unwilling to thunder out the 
storm of his indignation against him who could | 
thus stand collected and unappalled at the sight of | 
his offended sovereign. The king turned in his royal 
seat, and, in his tumultuous passion, muttered a | 
deep curse, which redoubled the anxiety of the 
throng of courtiers around. 

“Hold on Ramiro, hold!” loudly and boldly 
cried the person mentioned above. “ Do not excite 
the wrath of heaven by thy profane language; do 
not tax our merciful God and the holy saints with 
those unhappy disturbances which are occasioned 
by thine own indifference and inconsiderate con- 
duct. The cries of desolation that now filled the 
air, and which, in lieu of revengeful sentiments, 


| 








ought to awaken feelings of grief and shame in the 
heart of a virtuous king; the sounds of despair, 
the dreadful maledictions poured from the burning 
breasts of thy suffering and indignant subjects, are 
the abhorred signals of the Moslem’s insulting tri- 
umph, and our degradation and dishonor. Hear 
the piercing cries Ramiro! Hark to the tolling of 
the bells, which now summon the christian, not to 
the devout occupations of religion, but to witness 
an act of infamy; and let those sounds rouse thy 
dormant soul, and nerve thy arm to deeds of honor, 
such as become a good king, and a christain 
knight” 

The man who uttered this bold rebuke against 
his sovereign, was not a mailed warrior, mighty in 
the consciousness of his own strength ; but aa aged 
man, clothed in coarse attire, and appareutly the 
most insignificant of those who surrounded the 
throne. He was a poor monk, whom his acknow- 
ledged virtues and supposed sanctity had elevated 
to the dignity of Confessor to the King. Yet in the 
inidst of the court, he had rigidly preserved his hu- 
mility of his former state, and was conspicuous 
only for manly severity and acts of self-denial, 
which contrasted strangely with the blustering in- 
solence of the warriors, and the debaucheries of 
the profligate courtiers. Don Ramiro seemed to 
bow in reverential awe before his ghostly father ; 
and the glittering train of attendants contemplated, 
with a mixture of anxiety and surprise, the church- 
man’s boldness, and the forbearance of the king. 


The heart of the holy man was waxing warmer 
with animated zeal, and in a more impassioned 
tone he continued :— 

“ Yes, Don Ramiro, it well behocveth me, in 
this hour of disgrace, to raise my voice, when I see 
thy councellors and grandees deaf to the cries of 
shame. It well beseemeth a poor and humble mi- 
nister of the Lord to stir up thy heart to those sen- 
timents which ought to be excited by the defenders 
of thy crown, if, indeed, they be true and valiant 
knights. But, alas! the truly valiant, the good 
christians, are absent from the city on a day set 
apart for foul dishonor. They will not witness our 
disgrace—they leave the enjoyment of so vile and 
degrading a sight to their indolent king, and the 
shameless herd of his pernicious councellors.” 


As these rash words were pronounced, a mur- 
mur of astonishment, mingled with rage,’ ran 
through the assembly. The king appeared pow- 
erfully affected ; he started fiercely from his seat; 
his eyes flashed with passion; and in a throbbing 
tone, he cried :— 

“Enough, Veremundo! thy bold speech savors 
too much of sedition and disrespect. Confiding in 
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the sacredness of thy character, tempt not my for- 
bearance too far. My regard even for thee may 
be exhausted, when I perceive that an arrogant 
zeal prompts thee to utter the factious language 
of a traitor, instead of the good advice of a ghostly | 
minister.” 

Veremundo preserved his lofty composure, and, 
in a subsided but unfaltering voice resumed :— 

“There is no treason in the language of truth, 
however galling it may be to the sensitiveness of 
human pride. Thou art my king and liege lord, 
Don Ramiro; fealty and obedience I owe thee ; 
nor would [ attempt to divest myself of the respect 
and duties incumbent on a good subject ;—but far 
more sacred are the duties which I have to fulfil 
towards the great Lord of the world, as one of his 
humble ministers; His high behests I will utter 
frankly and fearlessly, and with undaunted heart 
will expose myself to the mighty effects of thy 
wrath,—happy, thrice happy, if even at the ex- 
pense of my life, I succeed in awakening a Chris- 
tian king, from the baneful lethargy into which he 
has fallen. Don Ramiro, I call upon thee in the 
name of God, from this moment, to burst the igno- 
minious bondage of Moorish power, and boldly re- 
fuse to pay the Maiden Tribute. The shameful 
tax, awarded by Mauregat, the bastard offspring of 
a Moorish woman—himself a Moor in heart— 
ought such a tax, so revolting, so contumelious, to 
be tolerated by Don Ramiro, who has already given 
such ample proof of his prowess in arms? Re- 
member, Senor, the glorious Pass of Roncesvalles, 
where you fought by the side of the great Bernar- 
do, almost his equal, inferior to no other knight; 
shall it then be said that Ramiro, who beheld un- 
appalled the formidable host of Charlemagne, with 
all the most renowned palatins of France, crouch- 
ed to the wrath and indignation of the Caliph of 
Cordova? Oh! let this never be said of a king 
who lives under the especial protection of the 
apostle Santiago. From this day, Jet the demand 
of a hundred maidens be answered by the indig- 
nant voice of as many thousand valiant christians, 
ready and willing to repel the aggression of the in- 
fidels, should they venture to come and exact the 
odious tribute by force of arms.” 

The noble warmth and zeal which burnt in the 
heart of this holy man had conveyed a generous 
glow to his expressive countenance; and in pro- 
portion as he proceeded in his speech, the fire of 
his eye flashed more intensely, and his whole man- 
ner acquired double animation. His words seemed 
to have produced a powerful effect upon the king. 
The still increasing clamor from without contri- 
buted also to heighten the sentiments awakened by 
his unanswerable appeal; and Don Ramiro, as if 
actuated by a sudden impulse, exclaimed with a 
burt of enthusiasm :— 


dispositions. Before we defy Abdulrahman, and 
provoke hostilities, we will invite him ¢o recall the 
odious grievance. Should he refuse our just de- 
mand, your lances and swords must establish our 
right. 

While this affair was debating in the palace of 
Don Ramiro, the passions of his subjects were. 
strongly excited by the insolent deportment of the 
Moorish officers intrusted with the commission of 
the Maiden Tribute. But their arrogance did not 
perhaps tend to exasperate the people so much as 
the apathetic indifference and want of proper feel- 
ing displayed by those christians, upon whom de- 
volved the charge of collecting the obnoxious tax. 
Every town was obliged to supply a number of 
maidens in proportion to its population. The vic- 
tims, however, generally belonged to the peasantry 
and the plebian classes. Every head of a family 
was summoned to bring forward his daughters or 
sisters on the day appointed for the general muster, 
when their fate was decided by ballot. 

Early in the morning the bells announced the 
hour for the ceremony ; and at the sound of drums 
and clarions, the Moorish tax-gatherers proceeded 
to a large open space near the town, where they 
were to receive the tribute. A vast concourse of 
people had followed those officers on the present 
occasion; many stimulated by idle curiosity, but 
the greater number actuated by far difierent feel- 
ings. Here the fond parent, with agony of heart, 
embraced his unhappy child for the last time. 
Here, too, the favored lover beheld the blasting of 
all his glittering hopes, and turned from the scene 
in bitterest despair. But, besides the many who 
were personally interested in the approaching 
transaction, there were others who, though not 
wounded in the tender feelings of father or lover, 
yet evinced a deep sorrow upon beho!ding a cere- 
mony which cast so foul a reflection upon their 
country. 

The procession had arrived at the spot appointed 
for the balloting, and until now the lamentations of 
the sufferers were uttered in gentle murmurs, as 
their fate was still undecided; but at the sight of 
the wooden stage, upon which the directors of the 
scene were seated, and where the delivery of the 
maidens was to be effected, a shout of indignation 
burst from the surrounding throng. The officers 
proceeded to the discharge of their functions, un- 
mindful of the vituperative cries uttered against 
them. A party of about twenty Moorish warriors 
surrounded the stage, and twice as many Spaniards 
occupied the same station, to preserve order among 
the people. Presently, the weeping maids were 
led to the place, and snatched from the embraces 
of their disconsolate friends. The charms of the 
fair mourners, gleaming through their tears, and 
acquiring a more soft and touching beauty from 
sorrow, instead of awaking sentiments of pity in 





« By the blessed virgin! you speak most justly, 
father; and bitter as are the words in which you | 
have conveyed your admonition, yet do I cordially 
pardon them in favor of your candor and piety. 
Caballeros, speed ye to exchange your courtly gar. 
ments for the mail and helmet of the warrior, and | 
stand you ready for the first summons ;—but we | 
must proceed with prudence as well as resolution. 
A great number of our best knights are absent from 
court, for a life of sloth agrees not with their ardent 


the hearts of the Moors, tended only to inflame 
their desires, and kindle their eyes with an unholy 
fire. A variety of feelings were pourtrayed in the 
anxious and expectant countenances of the de- 
graded christians who stood around. Pity and sor- 
row gleamed in the tender glances of some ; strong 
grief was impressed on the agonized looks of others. 
Many a brow was darkened with the gloom of de- 
spair—many a breast throbbed wth the heaving of 
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indignation. The whole mass presented an ani- 
mated picture of human misery, in its various 
shades and expressions. 

But amid the crowd of spectators whom the oc- 
casion had assembled, there was a man, in the 
bloom of life, whose countenance evinced deeper 
emotion than the rest. It was neither grief nor 
pity, despair nor indignation, that filled his seul, 
and imparted such strong expression to his fea- 
tures; but an overwhelming sensation, produced 
by the combination of them all. His dark and bril- 
liant eyes were rivetted in eager gaze on one of the 
maidens who were about to cast lots for a life of 
slavery and dishonor. He seemed to follow her 
every motion, and watch with fond and mournful 
enthusiasm her every turn and look ; nay, it might 
appear that he caught the breath of her sighs, 
and that her warm tears had a magnetic influence 
in producing his own. At length the moment ar- 
rived when the fate of his beloved was to be de- 
cided. The trembling maid advanced, supported 
by an aged woman, who vainly endeavored to ad- 
minister words of consolation to one whe appear- 
ed unconscious of passing objects, and whose whole 
soul was absorbed in the contemplation of her pre- 
sent calamity. The roses of her cheek had faded, 
and a sad paleness had usurped the soft and lovely 
spot where they had bloomed. The fire of her eyes 
was quenched, save that which sparkled from the 
tears that hung on her long silken lashes. Excess 
of terror and disgust seemed to have paralyzed her 
exertions, and deprived her of the powers of vo- 
lition. Motionless, like a beautiful statue, she 
stood till she was led, or rather dragged, io receive 
from the fatal urn the sentence of her future irre- 
mediable misery. 

The feelings of her afflicted lover at this terrible 
crisis were wrought to a pitch of delirium. His 
frame shook convulsively. The flush of indigna- 
tion gave place in his countenance to the paleness 
of fearful suspense. All his thoughts and feelings 
were closely concentrated in one object. His soul 
seemed to hang upon a thread—every feature and 
limb partook of the painful character of that deep 
absorption of agony. He earnestly watched his 
destined bride—she tremblingly drew the decree of 
her wretchedness, and uttered a piercing and ago- 
nized shriek. The nerves of her unfortunate lover 
relaxed from their unnatural tension, and he ap- 
peared suddenly to gain composure and tranquil- 
lity. That shriek rang the death-knell of all his 
happiness. He had nothing now to fear; what- 
ever else might happen would be an immeasurably 
smaller evil than this: and, secure in the reckless- 
ness of despair, he experienced that sort of gloomy 
joy and ferocious satisfaction, which are sometimes 
the attendants of supreme misery. 

He now approached nearer to the stage, with a 
degree of calmness that astonished those who were 
acquainted with the secret of his love. The lot 
of most of the maids had by this time been fixed. 
Wailings and lamentations incumbered the air. 
The curses of despairing fathers were united to the 
tukens of distress uttered by their children. The 
murmur of indignation was ripening into confu- 
sion—symptoms of opposition and revolt were dis- 
cernible in the assembled crowd. It was a mine 
which only needed a spark to cause its explosion. 





The functionaries concerned in the disgraceful 
business of the day, began to look around them 
with anxiety, and the troop of Moors appeared to 
be preparing for approaching danger. The mo- 
ment of awful suspense between the gathering and 
bursting of a popular storm is dreadful, and not 
easily described. The Christians gazed on each 
other; and their expressive glances betokened a 
consciousness of uniformity, feeling, and resolve ; 
but yet they were motionless, for the want of one 
to give an impulse to the bursting of their fury. 

The Moorish leader began rudely essaying to se- 
parate the victims from their friends, who clung 
round for a parting embrace.—“< Where art thou ? 
oh! Ansures, where art thou, in this moment of 
terror?” franticly exclaimed one of the devoted 
fair ones. “Oh! free me—free me from these 
ruffians.” Her impassioned appeal was heard; 
but what help could the unfortunate lover afford ? 

“IT am here, my love,” exclaimed young Ansures, 
who was now close to the spot. ‘Yes, I am here, 
my own Orelia, to die in attempting to rescue thee 
from these barbarians ; for death is the only satis- 
faction and comfort I can now expect.” 

With this he drew his weapon, which till that 
moment had been concealed, and furiously attacked 
the Moor, who was struggling to separate Orelia 
from her relatives. The Moor reeled and fell. This 
was the signal for the rising of the crowd. A tu- 
multuous shout rent the air, and the motly throng, 
the greatest portion of them unarmed, rushed im- 
petuously to effect the rescue of the maidens, so 
gallantly begun by young Ansures. He was al- 
ready surrounded and closely pressed by his ene- 
mies, who aimed many a blow to level him with 
the ground. But the prize for which the young 
Christian fought, was too great not to stimulate 
him to almost supernatural exertions. His friends 
meantime came to his aid, and a skirmish com- 
menced, in which the Christian combatants, though 
far superior in numbers, seemed scarcely a match 
for their adversaries, who were on horseback and 
completely armed; while they, on the contrary, 
were on foot, subject to no discipline, and but indif- 
ferently equipped for battle. The conflict, how- 
ever, was continued with equal vigor and hatred 
on both sides. The Christian functionaries, and 
the men under their orders, refused to interfere in 
a quarrel which had not the sanction of the king, 
and seemed only solicitous to retire unhurt from 
the field of strife, on which two or three Moors, 
and twice as many Christians, were already wel- 
tering in their blood. 

By this time Ansures had extricated himself 
from his foes; but in the confusion, his sword was 
lost. This accident, however, served neither to 
damp his courage nor check his impetuosity. One 
ofthe Moors, who saw him unarmed, rushed against 
him, willing to remove, by any means, the first 
cause of the disturbance; but Ansures, who pos- 
sessed an agility inferior only to the strength of his 
arm and the resolution of his heart, ran swiftly to 
a fig tree that grew near the place, and, with a vi- 
gorous exertion, wrenching one of the boughs 
from the parent stock, prepared to renew the 
combat. 

The din and uproar had meantime continued un- 
abated. The number of combatants increased 
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every moment. In the confusion many of the 
maidens effected their escape. Among the first of 
these was Orelia, who, filled with alarm and 
affright, ran swiftly towards the palace of the king, 
as the fittest place for shelter. When out of the 
place of strife, she was pursued by some unworthy 
Christians, who considered her the cause of a re- 
volt, which they imagined would be severely pun- 
ished by Don Ramiro. 

The king, who was still sitting in council, after 
he had resolved to refuse the Maiden Tribute, was 
surprised to find, that the noise which had startled 
him in the first instance, was growing more over- 
powering every minute, and approaching nearer to 
the entrance of his royal mansion. Suddenly, the 
very door of his council-chamber was flung open, 
and a girl, scarcely sixteen years old, rushed in, 
and, panting for breath, sank exhausted at the feet 
of Don Ramiro. For some time she could not speak, 
but remained trembling in the posture she had as- 
sumed. Two or three of her pursuers were now 
ushered in, and, with officious zeal, proceeded to 
lay their complaints before the king. 

« What maiden is this, and what boon hath she 
to crave of our kindness?” demanded Ramiro, 
moved at the sight of the poor girl. 

“ Senor !’’ answered a man, “ she is one of the 
maids destined for the tribute of the Caliph of Cor- 
dova. The lot fell upon her: but, instead of sub- 
mitting to her fate, she has been the origin of great 
confusion and much bloodshed among the people.” 

‘“« Sir King !” cried Orelia with eagerness, “ per- 
haps Lam guilty of disrespect; for a poor girl, as I 
am, is not well versed in the usages of courts; but 
you are the father of your people,—to you there- 
fore I fly for protection. Oh, deliver me not up to 
those barbarous Moors, the sworn enemies of thy 
country! Can itbe, that a Christian king will con- 
sent to pay tribute to any infidel—a tribute, too, so 
disgraceful as this ?” 

«“ Fair maid,” quoth Don Ramiro, “calm thy 
fears ; for, by our holy Dame! this unworthy tax 
is now abolished forever. You, Don Alonzo, and 
you, Don Fruela, go to my discontented people,— 
tell them my resolution. Enjoin them, in my name, 
to keep the peace. The cause of their discontent 
being removed, let them resume the character of 
dutiful subjects. Bring the Moors into our presence, 
that they may hear our resolves, and report them to 
their master.” 

Order was soon restored upon the announcement 
of the King’s determination , and those of the Moors 
who survived the skirmish, were brought before 
Don Ramiro, according to his desire. 

“ King Ramiro,” said one of the Moslems in an 
angry tone, “we came into your kingdom in the 
spirit of peace, to collect a tribute granted by one 
of your predecessors for services rendered to him. 
In the fulfilment of our charge, we are attacked by 
an unruly rabble, and the greater part of our troop 
slain. Instead of visiting your rebellious subjects 
with the punishment due to their crime, you send 
heralds to announce, that to please them you are 
willing to violate a sacred treaty.” 

“Holy saints of heaven!” ejaculated Father 
Veremundo. “ Sacred treaty, call ye this most in- 
famous transaction !—Moor ! profane not that word 
in a Christian country, and in the presence of a 





Christian King. Vows and promises, and trea- 
ties, which are in themselves unlawful, cannot be 
kept. Itis not a sin, buta virtue to break them. 
By what right could a shameless monarch thus 
dispose of the honor of future men? If cowardice 
or infamous sentiments prompted Mauregat to adopt 
a conduct unworthy of a king—of a man, is it an 
imperious consequence that every one of his suc- 
cessors must act in a manner equally disgraceful ?” 

“Our holy confessor hath spoken well,” cried 
Don Ramiro; “ his words express our sentiments 
most becomingly. Among other deeds, my reign 
shall be known to posterity by the abolition of the 
Maiden Tribute :—my royal word is passed; and 
if Abdulrahman will not desist from his pretended 
right, let him support his claim by arms, I will dis- 
pute it in the field as best befits me ; and may God 
withhold His mercy from me, if, during my life, 
another Christian maiden shall quit her home to 
satisfy the wishes of an Infidel.” 

“ And is this the message we are to carry back 
to the Caliph?” 

“Tt is,” answered the King; “ and nothing now 
impedes your departure.” 

“ The Christian king may, perhaps, too late re- 
pent the violation of a treaty, and the destruction of 
so many gallant Moslems.” 

“ Infidel, begone !” cried the King with warmth. 
“ What! dares a Moor attempt to intimidate me, 
and utter threats within my very court?’ Begone! 
or death shall be the reward of thy insolence. Be- 
gone! and bid Abdulrahman assemble his forces 
and meet me in the field.” 

Ramiro, courageous and enterprising by nature, 
now turned his thoughts towards the preparation 
for a war, which appeared inevitable to all. He 
issued the necessary orders to collect men, as well 
as means to begin a campaign. The people re- 
ceived the intelligence with enthusiasm; and every 
one burned with impatience to signalize his courage 
against the Moor. 

Abdulrahman, in the mean time, indignant at the 
refusal of the Christian King to fulfil the treaty, 
resolved to exact the Maiden Tribute by force of 
arms; and to this effect, his lieutenants, with much 
zeal and activity, in a very short time collected a 
numerous and gallant army, far superior to any that 
Ramiro could then bring into the field. News was 
soon received that Abdulrahman in person was ad- 
vancing, at the head of a formidable army, to meet 
the Christians. Don Ramiro hastily assembled 
such forces as he could command, and ordered 
them to hold themselves in readiness against the 
morrow. He then retired to rest, overpowered by 
the fatigues of the day, and with his mind wholly 
bent upon the approaching contest. He was aware 
of the disadvantages under which he labored, but 
scorned to harbor a single idea derogatory to the 
noble sentiments which had prompted him to pro- 
voke the wrath of the Moorish chief. 

Don Ramiro was visited in his slumbers, by a 
very singular vision. A venerable person, with a 
long silvery beard and pilgrim’s stafi, appeared to 
stand before him, surrounded with the brightness of 
celestial light. The King contemplated the vener- 
able man in silence and surprise, till at length the 
pilgrim declared himself to be the Apostle Santia- 
go, the tutelar patron of Christian Spain, and said 
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that he came to encourage the King to persevere 
in his good intention of waging war against the In- 
fidels. Having promised him the aid of God in 
this undertaking, as well as his own help during 
the contest, the vision vanished; but it was only 
to make room for another still more singular and 
propitious, in appearance, to the Christian, Ra- 
miro thought himself suddenly transported to the 
field of battle, when, in the midst of a furious en- 
gagement, he perceived a tall warrior, riding a 
milk-white charger, and bearing a red cross on a 
banner surmounted by the arms of the Kings of 
Oviedo, sweep by an overwhelming impetus, and 








falling upon the Moors, cause a terrible carnage 
among them, and at length completely put them to 
the rout. Ramiro, astonished at the superhuman 
prowess of the mysterious knight, rode up to thank 
him for the great service he had rendered the} 
Christian army. But his bewilderment increased 
when, in the strange warrior, he recognized his 
patron, Saint Santiago. 

“T promised thee my help, Ramiro,” quoth the 
Saint, “and behold how I have kept my word. 
Always put your trust in God, and never submit to 
vile conditions with the Infidel.” 

Upon this he suddenly vanished from the sight 











of the astonished Don Ramiro, who, meeting the 
usual fate of less dignified and heroic dreamers, 
soon after awoke, and was for some time puzzled 
to find himself tranquilly reposing on his couch. 

On the following day, the King communicated 
his dream to Veremundo, his confessor, who drew 
from it the most favorable omens. Whether the 
monk’s skill in the interpretation of dreams was | 
equal to the other qualities which rendered him an | 
object of veneration among the people, or whether 
it was only on a par with other dream-expounders, 
he nevertheless produced a most marvellous effect 
on the minds of the soldiers, by the explanation 
which he gave. Full of flattering hopes, and im- 
patient for the fight, the army began its march amid 
the strains of martial instruments, and the cheering 
shouts of the multitude. Every one appeared con- 
fident of victory, and began to speculate within 
himself concerning the spoil, laden with which he 
would return to his home. The hundred maidens, 
in whose honor this perilous adventure was to be 
encountered, came in front of the army, and poured 
forth their ardent vows for the success of their 
champions. Ifany thing can rouse the courage of 
man to heroic deeds and daring exploits, it is the 
sight of lovely woman arrayed in all her charms, 
and bestowing upon him smiles of approbation. 
Woman has often been stigmatized as the cause of 
much inischief in the world; but who can recount 
the blessings she has heaped on man? Virtue, 
valor, talent, all his noblest, all his best qualities, 
have been called forth and fostered by the smiles 
of woman. 

Previous to the departure of the army, it was 
blessed by Veremundo, who, in spite of his ad- 
vanced age, resolved to follow it to the field, and 
contribute tothe victory by his best exertions. His 


presence would, indeed, be of essential service, 
in animating by his eloquence the hearts of the 
soldiers: and, aware of this, Don Ramiro was 
nothing loath to have the man of God by his side. 





As both Abdulrahman and the Christian king were 


equally eager for the conflict, the armies soon came 
in sight of each other. The Moors presented a 
very formidable appearance, exceeding in numbers 
the army of Don Ramiro by at least one half. A 
furious engagement then commenced. Abdulrah- 
man gave out the Moorish cry of “Allah, illah 
Allah!” and Ramiro in an animating tone and con- 
fiding manner, exclaimed “ Santiago!” which from 
that moment became the war-cry of the Spaniards. 
The onset of the Moorish cavalry was fierce and 
impetuous, and was met with equal resolution and 
animosity by the Christians, The ground was dis- 
puted for a long time without any sign of superiority 
on either side; but the discipline and gallantry of 
the Saracen horse at length began to prevail, the 
Christians gave ground, and had nearly lost the 
battle, when the darkness of night fortunately came 
to their aid. Veremundo ran through the ranks, 
exhorting the soldiers to do their utmost, and as- 
suring them that Heaven and Santiago were on 
their side. To a keen observer, the countenance 
of the Christian King would have given sure indi- 
cation that a feeling of despondency occupied his 
breast. He endeavored to conceal his emotion; 
but it was no less certain that he expected the com- 
plete rout of his army, as soon as the light of day 
should second the exertions of the Moors. In this 
emergency, a retreat would, perhaps, be the only 
alternative that prudence could suggest; but this 
was not practicable, from the number of the enemy, 
who were now endeavoring to surround the Chris- 
tians. Some desperate resolution was therefore 
advisable in this crisis; for nothing short of a mi- 
racle could retrieve the fortunes of Don Ramiro. 
The night was now completely closed, and the fury 
of the contest was relaxed; as the Saracens, con- 
fiding in the certainty of the victory, were willing 
to employ the hours of night in gaining some repose 
from their fatigues. The moon poured a flood of 
silvery radiance over the field of battle; and a 
scene of dismay presented itself on every side to 
the Christians. They beheld the heaps of slain 
and wounded that strewed the ground, and awaited 
with trembling anxiety a fate similar to that of their 
companions. Don Ramiro, in this desperate mo- 
ment, coramuned for a short time with his con- 
fessor: and then, with a more animated counte- 
nance, proceeded to address his dispirited follow- 
ers “== 

“Christians! he cried with fervor, “ shall we 
offend the Majesty of Heaven by doubting a pro- 
tection promised by such undoubted tokens? The 
superior numbers of our enemy has given them a 
temporary advantage; but this shall little avail 
them. It will only pamper their insolence and ex- 
pectations, that they may afterwards feel more bit- 
terly their disappointment. My dream shall be ac- 
complished, if we have faith enough to confide in 
the mercies of God, and the protection of the holy 
Apostle Santiago.” 

Father Veremundo next spoke in an impassioned 
tone and enthusiastic manner, asseverating that, 
ere long, palpable proofs of the intervention of 
Santiago would be visible to all. These harangues 
revived for some time the drooping spirits of the 
soldiers, and they resolved to exert their utmost ef- 
forts and renew the fight. At this important mo- 
ment, a gallant knight, in complete armour of ra- 
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diant mail, suddenly made his appearance in the 
field of battle. He bestrode a beautiful white 
charger, and carried in one hand a large white flag, 
on which was displayed a bloody cross, surmount- 
ed by the arms of Oviedo. This mysterious warrior, 
whose unexpected appearance astonished the won- 
dering Christians, rode furiously across the field of 
battle, and alone, as if inspired by a superhuman 
impulse, plunged headlong and confidently into the 
thickest of the Moorish ranks. 

Don Ramiro recognized the celestial knight of 
his vision, and sent forth an enthusiastic ery of— 
“Santiago! Santiago!” 

This cry operated like an electric shock in the 
hearts of his followers. The presence of such a 
Warrior among them was the certain forerunner of 
victory. With one accord the rest of the Christian 
army, imitating their heavenly leader rushed im- 
9etuously against the Moors. The King, his son 
Ordonio, and young Ansures, were among the 
first. The onset was desperate, and partook more 
of the character of madness than of rational cou- 
rage. A tremendous shout of Santiago! Santiago! 
was raised on all sides, and the stillness of night 
sent back the cheering echo, Which acted as an ir- 
resistible stimulus to the Christians. 

The Moors were thunderstruck at so furious and 
unexpected acharge. They rallied, however, and 
with fierce animosity received the attack of the foe. 
Perceiving that the powerful knight on the white 
charger was the object that stimulated the Chris- 
tians to such gigantic exertions, they directed 
against him the principal portion of their rage. 
They tried to unhorse him, but in vain. He ap- 
peared to be impassive to the numerous blowsaim- 
ed against him, while, on the other hand, he caused 
a prodigious devastation in the Moslem ranks. The 
white banner, with the bloody cross, was the bea- 
con that guided the Christian warriors to certain 
triumph. Wherever the redoubtable knight di- 
rected his headlong course, the terrified Moors dis- 
persed. King Ramiro achieved wonders on this 
memorable field, and while his vengeful sword in- 
flicted such disastrous blows upon the Moslem, his 
voice loudly and exultingly encouraged his soldiers 
to follow and trust in their patron saint.—‘“ San- 
tiago! Santiago!” was the universal cry of the 
Christians.. With as much religious devotion as 
military courage, they accompanied the Saint, 
fighting joyfully by his side, and falling contented- 
ly at his feet. Those who perished were consider- 
ed as so many martyrs; and this persuasion, kept 
alive by the monk Veremundo, tended not a little 
to produce the unwearied and almost incredible 
exertions displayed by the Christians in this memo- 
rable buttle. 

The morrow’s sun discovered a scene far differ- 
ent from the one which had been illumined by his 
parting rays. The Moorish army was completely 
routed, and a most signal triumph crowned the va- 
lor of the Christian. But with the dawn of day 
the celestial warrior had vanished, like a phantom 
of the night. No one could tell how his departure 
had been effected. His mission on earth had been 
fulfilled. The rest was a mystery too sacred for 
the grateful and conquering soldiers to speculate 
upon. Soon after the battle, King Ramiro, in ac- 
knowledgment of the signal assistance which his 














troops had received from Santiago, assembled his 
principal chiefs, and, in the presence of his men, 
confessed all the obligations which he owed. 

“My good knights, ye have witnessed,” cried 
he, “the manner in which this wonderful victory 
has been achieved. It behooveth us now to testify 
our gratitude as best becomes a Christian people. 
We will therefore build a monastery, which shall 
bear the name of Santiago, in commemoration of 
this memorable battle. On this monastery shall 
henceforth be duly bestowed a knight's share of the 
prizes and spoils taken from our enemies in war; 
and furthermore, every part of my kingdom, and 


in time, itis to be hoped, the whole of Spain, shall 


contribute a portion of bread and wine towards the 
maintenance of the said monastery of Santiago of 
Compostella. I myself, immediately upon my re- 
turn to the palace, will draw out the deed of these 
grants.” 

These words were welcomed with shouts of ap- 
probation by the Christian nobles and the rest of 
the troops, who now retraced their steps home- 
wards, rich with the spoils of the Moors, and con- 
ducting a considerable number of prisoners, whose 
ransom would inerease the prizes obtained by the 
victory of Alveida. 

But King Ramiro having shown his gratitude, in 
the first instance, to Heaven, asin justice and piety 
bound, turned his thoughts to the recompense due 
to such of the knights, squires, and others who had 
most conspicuously distinguished themselves during 
the battle, and to whose prowess and resolution, 
next to the miraculous interposition of Santiago, he 
stood indebted for his triumph. Among the many 
warriors who had vied with each other in deeds of 
valorous achievement and surpassing intrepidity, 
there was an unknown youth, who had most parti- 
cularly attracted his notice. The habiliments of 
this warrior denoted an humble situation in life, 
though his heroic acts rendered him well deserving 
of the honors of knighthood. 

‘“ By Santiago!” said the King, addressing his 
nobles on the subject, “I have never seen so noble 
a display of courage, intrepidity, and strength, since 
the memorable Pass of Roncesvalles ; and in good 
sooth, sirs, I think that this youth promises another 
Bernardo to our land.—Who is he? and whence 
comes he ?” 

The young hero being totally unknown to the 
nobles, no one could afford an answer. Witha 
gentle smile, Father Veremundo then addressed 
the King :— 

«Senor, the man of whom you please to take 
such notice, is one, who, indeed, deserves much of 
his country. He was the first who repelled the in- 
solence of the Moors, when they came, for the last 
time, thank Heaven! to exactthe Maiden Tribute. 
It is the same gallant person who, having lost his 
weapon in the scuffle, atacked his enemies with 
the branch of a fig-tree.” 

“Indeed!” quoth the King, “I rejoice in the 
knowledge of this; for to this same warrior I 
already owe a debt of gratitude which it would be 
as well to discharge without delay.—What is his 
name ?” 

“ Ansures,” replied Veremundo. 
“« Let him be summoned into our presence.” 
Ansures came before his sovereign with that 
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modest demeanor which is the usual concomitant , 
of merit. 

“Ask any recompense within my power to 
grant,” said Ramiro. 

“ Senor,” returned Ansures, “ if the recompense | 
of serving my good king, and the consciousness of | 
having done my duty, were not enough, I have still, | 
in addition, that of having preserved the honor of 
my betrothed wife, and of paving the way to our 
mutual happiness.” 

“These are, indeed, a good man’s best guer- 
don’s,” said Ramiro; “ but I can confer upon thee 
an honor which will sit well and becomingly on a 
man of thy deserts. This day, the order of knight- 
hood shall be conferred upon thee; for it would be 
a shame to our Court, that such as thou should be 
Jost in mean pursuits of toil and labor, who art 
born to grace the nobler avocations of man.” 

Ansures fell on his knee, and gratefully kissed 
the hand of the King, who soon conferred upon 
him the promised boon. 

On his shield the heralds permitted him to bear 
five fig-leaves, which emblem he also wore on his 
crest. Ansures took the surname of Figuereido, 
in commemoration of that tree which was of such | 
service to him in the most eventful moment of his | 
life. 

It is needless to add, than he was soon rendered 
supremely blessed by his union with the fair Ore- 
lia, who became one of the greatest ornaments of 
Don Ramiro’s court. In commemoration of the 
abolition of the Maiden Tribute, a procession of 
young women was instituted, which took place on 
every anniversary of the famous and miraculous 
battle of Alveida. 

With regard to the apparition of Santiago in the 
field of battle, each reader may account for it in 
hisown manner. Those, however, who will only 
see a stratagem in the transaction, will at least 
concede, that it was a successful inspiration of ge- 
nius, commendable for the glorious results to which 
it led. Cy - 
The Maiden Tribute was thus finally abolished ; 
for though some of the successors of Abdulrahman 
demanded it, they never afterwards found a Chris- 
tian King weak enough to grant it, nor were the 
Moors, on their side, disposed to refer the debate 
to the event of a second battle. 
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Ladies Best Qualities. 

Lapres should be duly sensible that no beauty 
has any lasting or permanent charms but the in- 
ward one of the mind. And that gracefulness of 
manners is more engaging than beauty of person. 
They should consider that intelligence, meekness, 
modesty, and sensibility, are true and lasting 
charms. That contentment, industry, and economy 
are useful and amiable qualities. That virtue is 
an invaluable treasure, the universal charm, and 
should not be parted with upon any consideration. 
And that piety, sweet, celestial visitant, is at once 
a most useful, charming and happifying ornament. 

They who have these, are qualified as they ought 
to be, for usefulness in society and the domestic 
circle, for the management of families, for the edu- 
cation of children, for the pure and lasting affection 
of their husbands, and for submitting cheerfully to 
a prudent mode of living. Such females are ad- 
mired, respected, and beloved, because they are 
truly amiable and lovely, and contribute so much 
to utility and felicity. They are no revealers of 
secrets, tattlers, or slanderers; but are true to their 
trust, say nothing but what is proper to be said, and 
speak well of the absent. 

In a word, they are industrious, economical, sin- 
cere, cheerful, discreet, modest, and virtuous. 
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Marriage 

Is to a woman at once the happiest and saddest 
event of her life; it is the promise of future bliss, 
raised on the death of all present enjoyment. She 
quits her home—her parents—her companions— 
her occupations—her amusements—every thing on 
which she has hitherto depended for comfort—for 
kindness—for pleasure. The parent by whose ad- 
vice she has been guided—the sister to whom she 
had dared to impart the every embryo thought and 
feeling—the brother who has played with her, by 
turns the counsellor; and the younger children, 
to whom she has hitherto been the mother and the 
playmate—all are to be forsaken at one fell stroke, 
every former tie is loosened—the spring of every 
action is to be changed ; and yet she flies with joy 
in the untrodden path before her; buoyed up by 
the confidence of requited love, she bidsa fund and 
grateful adieu to the life that is past, and turns with 
excited hopes and joyous anticipation of the happi- 
ness tocome. Then woe to the man who can blight 
such fair hopes—who can treacherously lure such 





Infancy. 

What is more beautiful than an Infant.—Look at 
its spotless brow, at its soft and ruddy lips ; which | 
have never uttered an unkind word; and its blue | 
laughing eye, as it lays on its fond mother.—Look! | 
it has stretched out its white hand, and is playfully | 
twisting its hair around its tiny fingers—Aye, let | 
us look at an infant! It is innocence endued with | 
life ; the very counterpart of love. It requires no- | 
thing but the pleasant look of its mother, and her | 
warm kiss upon its lilly cheek to make it happy. | 
You may talk to it of sorrow, of misery, of death, 
but your words are unmeaning. It has never felt 
the chills of disappointment; it has never felt the 
pang of affliction, and its guileless heart knows 
nothing of the emptiness, the hollow professions, 
and cold heartedness of the world. Oh! that the 





cup might be broken ere it be lifted to its lips. 


a heart from its peaceful enjoyment, and the watch- 
ful protection of home—who can, coward-like, 
break the illusions that have won her, and destroy 
the confidence which love had inspired. Woe to 
him who has too early withdrawn the tender plant 
from the props and stays of moral discipline in 
which she has been nurtured, and yet made no ef- 
fort to supply their places; for on him the respon- 
sibility of her errors fall—on him who has first 
taught her, by his example, to grow careless of her 
duty, and then expose her with a weakened spirit, 
and unsatisfied heart, tothe wide storms and the 
wily temptations of a sinful world. 








Women are pleased with courtship, and the most 
disdainful cannot but be complaisant to those that 
tell them of their attractions. 
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Ir often startles me when I reflect what unprin- 
cipled wretches may be brought into the very heart 
of our domestic circles, and how the pure minds of 
our children may be blighted in their very unfold- 
ing, by these necessary but vicious instruments. 


Mrs. Philipson was a chubby woman of forty, 
with a scarlet face and scarlet throat laid in fat 
folds. Her eyes were prominent and whitish. Her 
round elbows rested upon her hips, from whence 
her short arms projected, and her hands hung from 
her wrists with an imbecile air. She spoke softly, 
and was liberal in promises. Polly, the litle girl 
of our establishment, was necessarily greatly un- 
der the influence of the cook, particularly as she 
occupied the same room. She was an orphan from 
the Female Asylum, bound to me until the age of 
eighteen. She was so docile and innocent, that 
could I always have sheltered her under my own 
wing, she would have been pure as a bird, and 
might have plumed her flight from me to heaven ; 
but afier the birth of Frederick, new affections 
came to me and new cares to her. I could no 
longer confine her to the parlor, in her half-sized 
chair, with her calico frock and apron, and her 
hair simply parted. One morning I discerned a 
row of ambitious paper-curls on her head; soon, a 
soiled muslin frill was pinned round her neck ; and 
on the following Sabbath, when I was conjecturing 
what stranger was passing the window stealthily, 
a second look revealed to me Polly, with a bunch 
of faded flowers surmounting the simple green 
ribbon on her hat, and an old silk dress, which, 
hanging like a bag about her trim figure, betrayed 
at once the ungainly circumference of Mrs. Philip- 
son. I called hertocome back. She blushed, and 
said “the last bell was tolling.” 

«Come in, immediately,” said I. 

She walked slowly and sulkily back, and I asked 
her why she wore borrowed clothes? 

For the first time in her life she looked pertly as 
she answered, “I don’t see why I can't dress as 
well as other folks.” 

I reasoned with her, and used affectionate per- 
suasions, but finding her obstinate, ordered her to 
take off finery so unsuited to her age and situation. 
My anger was new to her, and she obeyed. For 
several days she was sulky and silent; every ac- 
tion seemed forced, and she looked at me as if I 
were a tyrant. This expression wore off, and I 
hoped for better things. I would willingly have 


discharged Mrs. Philipson, but how could I, with | 


an infant in my arms, my husband’s comfort to 
study, and the fang-like chains of custom clinging 
to me? 


Two weeks elapsed in apparent acquiescence to 
my wishes. My whole soul was absorbed in Fred- 
erick, or perhaps I should have noticed the under- 
current that was hurrying Polly to destruction. To 
see his intelligent smile awakening like young ¢re- 
ation, to kiss his rounded limbs as they came flush 


| 








ed like the heart of a white rose from the morning 
bath, to feel his dimpled hand on my cheek, or 
press the little velvet luxury in my own, to dress 
him with maternal pride in robes wrought by the 
hand of friendship, to sing him lullabies conjured 
up from the breathings of love, and to whisper to 
my own heart a thousand and thousand times, “ he 
is an angel,”—was not this occupation enough for 
a young mother? 

I was surprised one morning not to hear the usual 
movements in the house below, and on descending, 
found the shutters unopened, no fire in the kitchen, 
and the outer door unlocked. I repaired in some 
trepidation tothe kitchen chamber. It was unten- 
anted. Astonished and agitated, [ran to acquaint 
Edward, and we proceeded to examine the pre- 
mises. Polly’s reasons for departing were told in 
language as strong as words, by a bundle of her 
plain clothes directed to me. 


With what a crash comes the first breach of con- 
fidence on the affections, as the circle of agitation 
is more violent when a stone is thrown on a smooth 
lake, than on the wilder ocean! I had loved Polly 
like a younger sister. She came tome when my 
cup of happiness was full, and I was glad to see 
her taste her daily draught with me. She had look- 
ed at me with a trustingness that seemed to say, 
‘you are my oracle!” She had confided to me her 
childish sorrews, and was a willing hearer when 
I talked of Edward. 1 had administered to her in 
sickness, and when my head ached, if every other 
step was heavy, her’s was light and careful. 

I looked round her chamber. There was the lit- 
tle glass hung against the wall, before which she 
had so often combed her parted hair, and which 
had recently reflected the first awakened glance of 
vanity. She had forgotten her Bible, Edward’s 
gift. It was lying on the pine dressing-table, with 
her pocket-handkerchief folded over it, as if it had 
been her intention to take it, but it was forgotten ! 
I glanced at Edward, and sinking on her bed, burst 
into violent and bitter tears. Ldward comforted 
me with a husband’s better love, but though a 
neighbor sent us breakfast and assistance, and we 
were at length seated at table, I could not speak ; 
my voice was choked, and large drops fell from 
my eyes on Fred’s silky hair, as he lay sleeping on 
my lap. 

My dear mother hastened to me as soon as Ed- 
ward sent her intelligence of my misfortune. She 
insisted on my returning with her, and passing the 
remainder of the season; and as Edward was 
deeply engaged in business, he urged ittoo. In 
making the necessary arrangements for my re- 
moval, I perceived that several articles of my dress 
were inissing, together with some silver, and my 
miniature. The sorrowful conviction burst upon 
me, that Polly, instigated by that human fiend, had 
robbed me. 

Several months elapsed, and all enquiries for the 
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poor child were unavailing. How gladly would I; was pale as death, and care-worn as though age 
have taken her back to my protection, and showed | had trampled over it. She gave one frightened 


her the “ better part,” for she was young in sin. 


On entering the court-house one day, Edward | 


glance around, but that glance took in the face of 
Edward, who was leaning forward with harrowing 


understood that the suit in which he was engaged | interest. It was too much for poor Polly. A scream 
would not be brought up immediately, and having | of joy and horror burst from her, and extending her 


some pressing business, he commenced writing. 
Quite absorbed, he knew not what was occupying 
the ‘bar, until he heard a lawyer before him ex- 
claim, 

“ By heavens! it looks like Packard's wife.” 

Edward started, and saw a miniature passing 
from hand to hand among the gentlemen. He rose 
to join them, and it came to him in turn. It was 
my likeness. I may write, for the sake of my nar- 
rative, what Edward said in his enthusiasm, for my 
age of vanity, if | ever possessed any, has depart- 
ed. A brilliant eye, a rose-tinged cheek, and an 
airy form, speak only to me now of the Great Ar- 
chitect who made them, and who has beauty for us 
in reversion that will be as the fine gold to dross. 

«« Clarissa,” said my husband, “think what must 
have been my sensations at that moment, when the 
low jests of some of my brethren, and the unsub- 
dued admiration of others, ignorant of my con- 
nexion with the picture, fellon my ear. I gave 
one long glance at their lineaments, to assure me 
of their identity. There were your dark flashing 
eyes looking a sweet defiance on that heartless 
crowd; there were your ruby lips softening those 
eyes with smiles: there were these very curls, na- 
ture’s handiwork, falling over the polished brow ; 
there was this white hand, pledged to me in truth 
and innocence, and those slight fingers, with their 
one golden circlet, holdin; back the clustering 
locks, and glancing among their darkness like 
breaks of the galaxy between parting clouds. I 
thrust the miniature next my heart, and held my 
hands crushed over it as a miser holds a secret 
treasure. I was recalled to my recollection by an 
astonished smile from those around me. A few 
words to the counsel convinced them of my claim 
on the picture, and my interest in the disclosures to 
be made.” ‘ 

But Edward soon forgot even me, for stationed 
at the bar were two female figures familiar to his 
memory. It was impossible to mistake the vulgar 
air and face of Mrs. Philipson. As the various 
testimony was giving in, her eyes rolled in uneasy 
impudence from side to side, her red hands were 
clenched in anger, or she gave an hysterical sob, 
half affectation, half alarm, and raised the corner 
of her shawl to wipe pretended tears. But a deep- 
er feeling absorbed him when he scrutinized the 
timid-looking figure by her side. Her bonnet, a 
mixture of sorry finery, scarcely hid her face, but 
it was closely covered with both her hands. She 
looked like one who would gladly have called on 
the rocks to cover her, and a feeling of shame 
could be seen in the very bend of her figure, as it 
crouched by the side of the bolder criminal. 

Mrs. Philipsop had committed a series of thefts 
on the individual at whose charge she was sum- 
moned, and it was proved but too clearly that her 
young companion was her accomplice. When 


Polly was requested to uncover her face, she only 
pressed her hands upon it more closely. The ne- 
cessity was explained to her, and she complied. It 





arms towards hiin, she fell senseless. He came 
forward, and stating his relation to her, begged to 
be allowed a few moment’s conversation with her 
in presence of counsel. The poor child soon re- 
covered, and shrinking from the baleful touch of 
her seducer, met Edward’s compassionate eye, 
who spake soothingly to her, and she gathered cour- 
age. 

“It was first flattery, then fear, that ruined me,” 
she said, in alow voice; “ but I have never loved 
wickedness. I would have come back to you if I 
could, but that wicked woman frightened me, and 
gave me vile drinks, and then I did her bidding. 
Inever stole for myself. She gaveme these clothes,” 
continued she, earnestly, “they are all I own in the 
wide world. If it hadn’t been for the picture, sir,” 
and she shuddered as she spoke, “I might have 
been worse. I hid it where she could not find it, 
and I knelt down and looked at it when I was 
afraid to pray to God, and it seemed to strengthen 
me, and make me bolder in the right. They took 
it from me, or I would give it to you, sir.” Here 
her voice was very mournful, but looking again 
terrified, she said, “ Do you think they can hang 
me for this? Iam sure I shall grow good again.” 

The trial closed, and Mrs. Philipson was sen- 
tenced to the heaviest penalty of the law. Pelly’s 
youth and inexperience were mitigating circum. 
stances, and her punishment was almost nominal. 

About twilight on the evening of that day, Ed- 
ward came home, as I thought, witha stranger. In 
a moment Polly was at my feet, asking pardon 
through gushing tears. Her story was soon told, 
and I comforted the young penitent with Christian 
promises. » 

The next morning she came down with her ca- 
lico frock and apron, her hair parted again with 
girlish simplicity, and hid her bashfulness in ca- 
resses of my Frederick. 

She has been my tried and faithful friend, 
through joy and sorrow, for many years; and is 
now sitting in her low chair, with a plain, respecta- 
ble-looking cap over her hair, which is just reveal- 
ing the first tread of time, while my grand-daugh- 
ter Clarissa is roguishly trying on her new spec- 
tacles. 








The Nosegay. 


Here the rose and lily, twining, 
Her enchanting face bespeak ; 
For the sweetest hues, combining, 

Decorate her lovely cheek. 


In this blushing pink that deck’d her, 
Glows an emblem of her lip, 

Both distilling purest nectar, 
Both inviting mine to sip. 


In this violet I discover 
Her sweet eye’s cerulean hue, 
Like the star of love, above you, 
Sparkling in etherial! blue. 
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MADNESS 8. 


‘‘Oh! what a noble mind is here o’erthrown.’”—Hamtetr. 


—~p>—- 


Ir is a painfully interesting reflection, that men ton; he had married, and was blest in the posses- 
of powerful talepts and amiable dispositions are | sion of one whom he loved long and ardently. I 
more generally subject to the horrible infliction of | could not forbear contrasting his condition with my 
madness than persons of less elevated intellect,| own: he enjoying the society of a beloved wife 
and of grosser sensibilities. It would seem that | and affectionate friends, going through the world 
their minds, more exquisitely formed, are also more | doing good and alleviating misery, “ gaining golden 
fragile; and, as that thrill of the lyre which pro- | opinions of all sorts of men,” daily filling his mind 
duces the most delightful music may cause the vi- | from the precious stores of knowledge, and laying 
brating chord to snap, so do the workings of a mind | down his head at night upon the pillow of comfort, 
which flashes the lightnings of intellect, or softly whilst I was continually exposed to danger, march- 
pours the beam of human kindness upon society, | ing through an unknown country, combatting inch 
become too powerfully sensitive for its own strength, by inch with an infuriate enemy, and alleviating 
and the thread of reason, too tensely strained, will my toils by the rest of the comfortless bivouac. 
burst asunder. But why doI delay advancing to the melancholy 

It is fearful to see a noble creature, he who was deiails which it is the purpose of my narrative to 
the delight and admiration of all who knew him, , unfold? Icame to England; on arsiving at home, 
tossing on the stormy bed of. insanity, like the ga!-|I found a letter from Morton; it contained an ac- 
lant vessel amidst a hurricane, and now thrown | count of the death of his young and lovely wife: 
upon the rocks, a nelancholy wreck. He who has | insidious consumption had dragged her tothe tomb. 
seen it, as I have, in the person of a beloved and |“ With that event” he said, ‘has vanished much 
valued friend, will long remember it with fearful of my earthly happiness, but I will endeavor to 
sorrow, and his heart will lift its orisons to Heaven, | shake off my regrets, and forget them in the pur- 
that such a calamity may ever be averted from | suits of study and business.” He entreated me to 
him. visit him. 

The hysteric laugh, the fiend-like roar, andthen| Accordingly I set off, and soon arrived at G—. F 
the childish whine, and idiotic muttering4 willlong | was conducted to his study, which I found crowded 
dwell upon his ear; they are sounds which shock | with tables, holding chemical apparatus ; the room 
our nature, and make the shuddering soul shrink | was in great confusion; books and papers were 
back upon itself. It has been my lot to witness the heaped about in every corner, and he was at one 
bodily agony and the death-bed of many a friend, of the tables, engaged in some chemical experi- 
but the sight of that friend, bereft of reason, dead ment. I was surprised at his vacant air, when he 
to all, though yet alive, compared to that, they are advanced to me, and taking me by the hand, asked 
nothing. me how I did, without calling me by name, as 

Henry Morton was my bosom friend from my | though we had met only the day before—and then 
youth up; he was some years my senior, and the| applying himself to his employment, saying that I 
attachment which subsisted between us was height-, must excuse him, as it wasa particular experiment, 
ened on my side by a degree of respect and defer- | and that when he had finished he would speak to 
ence, for he commanded by gentleness, united with} me. He poured liquids from one glass to another, 
firm and friendly remonstrance, a mind somewhat} seemingly without any purpose, and with great ra- 
unsteady and weak in purpose. pidity, when he suddenly looked up, and caught 

We were at Cambridge together, and there his; my eye. ‘“ My God! Edward!” he exclaimed, and 
talents, his amiable disposition, and his winning! rushing into my arms, wept aloud; he sat down 
manners endeared him to every one; his company | and speedily seemed to recollect himself, as though 
was the soul of every social circle, and his was the | he had committed some mistake ; he talked of his 
naine always first announced at the distribution of wife’s death, and how he had applied himself much 
University honors. From college we parted; I, to. to study, in order to relieve his mind; he told me 
join the army in the Peninsula, and he for the de-! he had been making an important analysis, and that 
lightful little town of G—, in Kent, to practice the he had been also writing a treatise to prove that 
medical profession, that profession in which the ac-| the souls of the dead would inhabit the other pla- 





complishments of science, and the benevolence of 
a good heart may be so beneficially and honorably 
employed. 

Within a short time his name became celebrated 
for his professional skill, and for the charity which 
he exercised towards the sick poor of his neighbor- 
hood ; and in these pursuits his love of science, and 
his kindly disposition, were so amply gratified that 
his life was a continued scene of happiness. 


I was absent from England about eight years, 
during which time I occasionally heard from Mor- 


nets and systems of worlds; he talked rapidly but 
with coherence ; I became somewhat alarmed, but 
hiscountenance, that noble and manly countenance 
did not betray that glare which it so often fixed upon 
me afterwards: there was a light in his eye, but it 
was only the gleam of enthusiasm, the kindling of 
that fire which eventually consumed his brain. 

It was evident that the feelings created by his 
dwelling upon the image of his departed wife, had 
mingled with the scientific speculations whereby 





he endeavored to alleviate his grief, and produced 
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a confused and rapidly flowing train of ideas. In 
the course of our conversation he became more 
and more agitated, when he talked of by-gone 
days and vanished happiness, and of the excellen- 
cies of her who was now no more. I endeavored 
to lead his mind away from these topics, and finally 
succeeded; he became comparatively calm, and 
told me he was going to dine with a friend, that he 
would take me and introduce me to him, for he was 
a convivial fellow, and kept excellent wine, adding | 
with a forced smile, “ You know ama young man 
again now.” I was conducted to my room by his 
old servant, whom I asked if his master were not 
much affected by Mrs. M’s death. William said 
that “ master was terribly cut up, and had not been | 
like himself for some time since; he had not been 
in bed now for these three nights, and had sat upin 
his study about something which he could not un- | 
derstand.” 

It was now evident to me that my friend’s mind 
was sinking under the alienation he had suffered, 
and that much care would be necessary to guard 
him from total distraction. I resolved, if possible, 
to prevent his going out, and that I would commu- 
nicate my fears to some of his medical friends. He 
joined me in the parlor, in a dreadful nervous agi- 
tation; he said that his nerves wererather unsettled, 
having been watching for the last three or four 
nights, but that he had taken some opium, and 
would soon be better. I now endeavored to keep 
him at home, pleading weariness, and a wish to 
have some private conversation with him, but he | 
interrupted me by exclaiming with fearful energy, 
“IT must go!” I now saw that he dared not look 
within himself, and that he courted society to save 
his mind from its own thoughts. 

The company at Mr. R—’s, I found to consist of 
a small literary circle, of which Morton had been 
the founder and chief ornament. After dinner, he 
seemed more than himself; the most brilliant wit, 
and the most profound reasoning, alternately issued 
from his lips. It was like that gorgeous tint of the 
sunset clouds which augurs a midnight storm. The 
conversation in the course of the evening turned on 
astronomy, and here was touched the string which 
vibrated to my poor friend’s-very inmost soul. His 
feelings, having acquired force from temporary 
suppression, and from the preternatural energy 
which his mind had assumed, now burst forth in 
passionate apostrophes to his deceased wife. Every 
one was astonished, but he went on. Following 
her soul in its journey through space, he prayed to 
be disencumbered of his mortal shackles and re- 
main forever with her. All at once he rushed from | 
the room: some of us followed him, and found | 
him lying senseless in the street; another hour | 
found him in his bed, a raving maniac. It was a 
dreadful thing to hear him; he alternately prayed 
and blasphemed; now he wept, now imitated the 
cries of various animals; and, shouting with a de- | 
moniac laugh, jumped from his bed, and ran about | 
the room. His violence soincreased that it became 
necessary to restrain him by the straight waistcoat. 
How it harrowed up my soul to be obliged to lay 
the hand of violence upon him who, when himself, 
would not have dreamed of injuring a hair of my 
head, and to behold a man of noble intellect, and 
generous sensibility, thus converted into a furious 
animal! 








At times he would become comparatively calm, 
and talk in a connected manner: then it appeared 
as though he fancied himself journeying through 
space in pursuit of the spirit of his departed wife. 
He spoke as if he were winging his way past in- 
numerable worlds, and could see the secret ma- 
chinery of the universe. “Look!” he exclaimed, 
‘how she careers along, borne in yon brilliant orb ; 
soft music floats soothingly around my wearied 
spirit—dearest! I come, I follow thee!” Then he 
would faintly mutter, and weep, but these calms 
were not of long duration. 

In this state he remained for three days, during 
which time I never left him, for although he did not 
seem to know me, my temporary absence would 


produce a violent paroxysm of his frenzy. On the 
|evening of the third day he seemed more calm, 


and, under the influence of opiates, sank into a 


| profound slumber, which lasted until the next morn- 
ing. His face, haggard and disturbed, even in 


sleep, and his occasional restless tossings resem- 


bled the deep groundswell of the ocean, which pre- 
vailseven when the winds are lulled. 


When he awoke he seemed like one who had 
started from adream. He looked anxiously at me 
and then at his arms, as if to ascertain what it was 
that confined them. I immediately removed the 
waistcoat; he then took me by the hand,—“ Ber- 
ton,” he said, “I have been far away, away to the 
very bounds of creation, in pursuit of my beloved 
Emelia! fiends held me back, but they will not 
prevail; she will ever be present to my mind. 
Even now I behold her, surrounded by a brilliant 
orb of light; and at her bidding, an invisible choir 
of spirits pours forth a hymn of consolation.” 

His eyes were fixed upwards, as though he were 
contemplating a heavenly vision. From thattime, 
he sank into a settled melanchoiy, but with the ex- 
ception of his belief in this vision, his mind was 


‘clear and unclouded, if that conviction (whether it 
be imaginary or not) which brings the soul nearer 


the beings of a brighter world can in sooth, be 
deemed a cloud. How his noble countenance 
would beam with enthusiasm when contemplating 
this beautiful creation of his mind. He frequently 
told me of the horrors he had felt when chained by 
furies, and kept from following that vision; how 
he struggled, and that at last he heard strains of 
music, and the furies fled. These were the three 
days of raving madness which ended in a deep 


sleep. 


He never once spoke of his worldly business, 
nor expressed any intention of resuming his former 
pursuits; the tie which had bound him to earth 
was snapped asunder, his soul was far away, and 
to all around him he was a mere breathing me- 
chanism. His medical friends advised change of 
scene and climate, and he suffered me to lead him 
to the sea coast; but his frame, exhausted by the 
mortal struggle it had endured, was evidently 
breaking down. He begged to be removed to his 
own cottage again, that place which, since the fatal 
evening when his overwrought mind broke down, 
he had not been suffered to visit. We dreaded 
complying with his request, lest the accustomed 
scenes of his lost happiness should rekindle the 
dreadful flame which now slumbered in the ashes 
of its wreck. But he was so earnest that refusal 








might possibly have produced more dangerous con- 
sequences, than compliance. He was taken home, 
and tranquilly entering his room, he said to me, 
“Here, Berton, I will lay me down and die in 
peace ;”’ and from that time his constitution under- 
went a more rapid decay. 

It was one of those beautiful autumn evenings 
which, in our climate, compensate for its deficiency 
in southern splendor. The sun was sinking to- 
wards the horizon, and the whole landscape was 
tinged with the glory of his departing beams; there 
was a stillness in the air, uninterrupted, save by the 
rustle of a falling leaf, or the peaceful lowing of 
the herd, about to betake themselves to repose; I 
entered Morton’s garden, and found him sitting be- 
neath the veranda, looking fixedly at the almost 
sunken sun. A gorgeous beam played over his 
wasted features, which, ever as the pulse of life 
ebbed and flowed, were suffused with a faint glow, 
so attenuated was his frame. [lis jetty locks, now 
mixed with the gray evidences of premature sor- 
row, hung about his intellectual forehead in flowing 
masses; his eye was not dim, but a light glanced 
from it which seemed to be his glorious spirit, 
taking its last look from its mortal abode, and bright- 
ening at the prospect of eternity. Never saw I 
mortal being of so ethereal and dematerialized an 
aspect. He requested me to sit by him. He had 
in his hand a volume of Byron, and, opening the 
book, read with a most impressive emphasis, the 
beautiful lines beginning— 


“ Bright be the place of thy soul, 
No lovelier spirit than thine 

Ever burst from its mortal control, 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine.” 


He finished, and with a maddened bound, sprang 
from his seat. I rushed forward—his eye was fixed 
in death on Heaven. He was no more. 

Thus, at the early age of thirty-three, perished 
Henry Morton, a victim to a mind of too great 
energy, and a sensibility too powerful for their 
frail tenement of clay. Many years have passed 
away since that time ; [ have gone through scenes 
of various hues; my feelings have experienced the 
blunting effects of worldly intercourse; I have 
seen beloved comrades fall around me in the battle- 
field, whilst danger has assailed me inevery shape ; 
but I shall never forget these events: my heart has 
never felt so utterly desolate—my soul has never 
so shrunk within me as when I heard the cold, heavy 
earth-clods fall on the coffin of my poor friend. 

An inscription in the church of G—, attests his 
virtues, and my love, and many a poor and aged 
invalid pauses before it, and sighing, says, ‘‘ He 
was a good man;” many a friend looks up and 
ejaculates, “‘ Poor Morton!” E. B. 








Confiding Woman. 


Conripine woman yields her heart 
Without-a reservation, 

While man can only love by art, 
And sordid calculation. 


No earthly ill can him annoy, 
But she would gladly bear it, 
Nor has the world for her a joy, 


MISFORTUNE’S CHILD, &c. 
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Unless her lover share it. 
6 





ORIGINAL. 


Misfortune’s Child. 


I am not numbered with the gay 
Whose life is all one path of glee, 
And pleasure’s brightest, shining ray 
Hath not a single charm for me: 
Troam through vales and woodlands wild, 
Misfortune’s child. 


I’ve seen the votary of gold 
Count o’er his treasures with delight ; 
His bosom heav'd with joy untold, 
To me a loathsome, sickening sight: 
Though others thus in splendor shine, 
Gold is not mine. 


Those treasures once were at my feet; 
Earth strew’d her bounty all around ; 
I sat on Pride's triumphant seat, 
And seem’d to loathe the baser ground; 
But, like the meteor’s fading ray 
They pass’d away. 


I see the warm caress of friends— 
The tears from Pity’s eyes that start, 
And yet each scene an arrow sends 
To pierce and wound my mangled heart: 
I think, while each caress I see, 
There’s none for me, 


This heart, that once was light and glad— 
There’s none so drearily that pine ; 
There’s none that beat so wild, so sad, 
Or throb in unison with mine: 
And Pity’s tears—for me there’s none, 
I live alone. 


Vain world—there’s rapture in the thought 
Thou wilt not keep me always here; 
The peace I asked, the joy I sought 
Dwell not in thy rugged bosom near: 
The foes that hate me, ail shall die, 
And so shall I. 


But if there be a better land, 
Where Mercy reigns and rules in love, 
If she shall reach her welcome hand, 
And bid me share the joys above, 
Transported with the thought I'll fly, 
Nor fear to die. 


It cannot be that earth is all 
The place of bliss or joy we have; 
Her pleasures—oh, how few—how small ; 
There must be more beyond the grave ; 
Where sorrow turns to happiness, 
And tears to bliss. 


Brockport, N. Y. E. W. H. E. 








Our Native Land. 


Iv this vast rising empire of the west, 

With freedom, science, fame, and plenty blest, 
Where earthly comforts in profusion flow, 

Each virtuous bosom must with rapture glow; 
For here, where Liberty her fane has built, 

No grief is found, but in the path of guilt; 

No pains, nor fears, the good man’s heart annoy, 
No tears are shed but those of sympathy or joy, 
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The Village Belle. 


DovsTLFss, many a pretty miss expects, in this 
story, to read of a career of glorious conquests; 
and her blue eyes brighten, and her little heart 
beats quicker, at the thought of being one day the | 
heroine herself of some legendary proser, and of| 
having her own victories recorded. Well, the de- 
sire to be beloved may reign in an amiable bosom— 
may possess a kind and benevolent heart—but 
power is dangerous; there are many temptations to 
its abuse. These things I would have my fair read- 
ers remember as they go along with me—and it 
may be we shall be wiser, and therefore better, be- 
fore we part. 

If you should ever go to Alesbury, you will see a 
sweet little cottage in the meadows towards the 
river valley, half hid amid a cluster of black alders, 
with its white chimney and snowy palings, peeping 
through the foliage—and they will tell you that 
Annette Lovel once lived there, for all the villagers 
remember her. It was one of those terrestrial pa- 
radises which the sick heart, weary with the wrongs 
of men, so often pictures to itself—so ofien longs 
for—and she, oh, she was a beautiful creature ; my 
heart even now beats quicker as her image rises 
before me. 

She was a gay, lively girl—with the polish of a 
summer in the city, and a fine education—and 
whatever her talents might have been, she at least 
possessed the power of pleasing; the tact of win- 
ning hearts, in a most copious measure. I never 
could divine exactly how she did it, but there was 
a free, frank, friendly air about her that inspired 
confidence ; and gifted thus at all points, she play- 
ed a most masterly game among the village beaux. 
Every body was glad to gallant her—was emulous 
which should pay her the most attention ; and every 
young gentleman in the village who couid afford to 
spruce himself up a little once in twenty-four hours, 
paid her an afternoon or an evening visit. 


—— — 


It would have been amusing to one who went as 
a mere spectator, to have attended a Saturday even- 
ing levee at the Alder Cottage—amusing to see the 
address practised by the competitors for her smiles, 
in eliciting some distinguished mazk of her favor: 
they gathered round her in the little parlor, and if 
she spoke there was a strife as to who should most 
approve what she said; if she dropped her hand- 
kerchief, two or three heads were thumped together 
in the effort to restore it to her; and if she walked, 
they were happy who got at her side, and all the 
rest were miserable. There were to be seen all 
kinds of faces, and every description of temper, 
and such a spectator might have been edified ; but 
the principal impression on his mind would have 
been, that courting, under such circumstances, was 
a most particularly foolish kind of a business. 


But Annette sung—“‘ The moon had climbed the 
highest hill’”’—and told boarding-school stories, and 
talked eloquently about love and poetry, music and 
painting—was witty, sentimental, and good na- 
tured—was invincible always, absolutely always 
the conqueror. The young ladies of the viliage 
saw themselves undeservedly deserted, looked 
month after month on the success of their general 
rival, and prayed probably, if young ladies ever 





pray about such matters, that Annette might speed- 


, ily make a choice among her worshippers, and 


leave them the remainder. It was a forlorn 


| hope; she intended to do no such thing ; she was 


the village belle; and the village belle she meant 
to be. 

It so happens, however, that great beauties, like 
all other great folks, who have to take their com- 
mon chances inthe fortunes of humanity, some- 
times in the end, outwit themselves. In process of 
time, one and another, and again another wedding 
took place in the village; the girls whose names 
were seldom spoken; whose modest pretensions 
and retiring habits were perfectly eclipsed by the 
brilliancy of the reigning star, secured their favor- 
ites, were wooed, and won, and married ; and still 
Annette coquetted with all, and was still admired 
by all. How many good offers she refused or slight- 
ed, were only recorded in her own memory. 
“Hope deferred,” saith the proverb, “ makes the 
heart sick.” ‘Those who were sincere in their ad- 
dresses, gradually, one after another, offered them- 
selves, were rejected, or put off; and fell into some 
easier road to matrimony. She was at last left 
with courtiers as heartless, in love matters, as her- 
self; who sought her company because she was 
agreeable ; flirted with her because she was “the 
belle’—and romped with, and kissed her, when- 
ever they had an opportunity, because it is always 
worth some pains to win such a favor from a pretty 
girl. We never, never get to be too much of the 
bachelor for this. Well might Byron ask— 


‘“« Who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow cold?” 


But time rolled on; and the grass at length began 
to grow in the path that led over the meadows to 
the cottage—Annette became alarmed at the symp- 
toms, and seizing the only chance that was left, en- 
gaged herself to her only remaining beau. He 
was at the time going to spend a season in the city; 
they were to be married on his return. She ac- 
cepted him, not because she thought him the best 
of al] her suitors, but because he was the only one 
left, and always held himself at her service. Her 
part of the play was ended—she became domestic 
and studied housewifery. 

The time finally arrived; her old beau came back 
to the village; and a day or two after, strolled over 
to the cottage with his pipe, in appearance quite an 
antiquated man. Buthe said nothing about the 
subject of matrimony. Annette at last took the li- 
berty of reminding him of his engagement. He 
stared—“ indeed, madam, you surprise me!”— 
“ Surprise you, why sir?” “Because,” said he, 
“I never dreamed that you could be serious in 
such a thing as a matrimonial engagement—and 
meeting with a good opportunity, I got married be- 
fore I left the city.” 

Fortune had finished the game, and Annette was 
left to pay the forfeit; she never married, because 
she never had another chance, And her's is but 
the history common to hundreds of those fair crea- 
tures who trifle with the power that beauty gives 
them over the minds of men, sacrifice every thing 
at the shrine of ambition; and aim only to enjoy 
the title, and the triumph that lights for a little 
while the sphere of the Vittacr Bere. 








THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
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FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


—>— 


Exvten Wilson, when in the eighteenth year of 
her age, was the belle of the village wherein she 
resided, and richly did she merit this distinction. 
Her person was rather above the medium size, and 
an almost perfect model of symmetry, dignity, and 
elegance. Her hair was of the darkest auburn, 
and flowed in profuse and luxuriant ringlets around | 
a high and commanding forehead, white as snow; | 
except where the faint blue lines indicated the | 
course of the veins. So expressive were her large 
blue laughing and intelligent eyes, that the admi- 
ring beholder might almost through them read the 
operations of the mind. Her ruby lips enclosed a 
row of ivory teeth, in her checks the richest tints 
of the rose were beautifully blended with the pale 








coloring of the lilly, and ; 





* a native grace 
Sat fair proportioned to her polished limbs,” 


forming a tout ensemble, which, when once beheld, 


ciprocated their love as warmly and sincerely. In 
her education Mr. Wilson had not pursued his 
usual parsimonious course, and she had received 
the best which money could procure, or the coun- 
try afford. Her mind was well stored with a gene- 
ral knowledge of useful literature, and she was an 
adept in all those lighter accomplishments which 
modern customs and the tyrant fashion have made 
anecessary and indispensable part of the education 
of fashionable ladies. 

On the evening of the 22d of February, 1824, a 
ball was held in the village of B——, in commemo- 
ration of the birth of Washington, “the father of 
his country,” attended by all the youth and beauty 
in the neighborhood, arrayed in their gayest attire. 
Ellen was of course a conspicuous guest, and at- 
tracted universal admiration. It was then and there 
| she became acquainted, for the first time, with Dr. 
| Charles W. Lattimer, and several times in the 
course of the evening, was his pleasing, and pleased 


caused impressions on a susceptible mind, which | partner inthe dance; and after the termination of 
time nor distance could not erace. She was not the festivities of the evening, much to her and his 


proud of the distinction she held in the village, nor | 
vain of the deference that was universally paid 
her; but possessing that suavity, ease, and polite-| 


own satisfaction, he waited on her, and saw her 
safe home. 
Dr. Lattimer had made the science of medicine 


ness of manners, dignity of deportment, and mod-| his study, and after attending medical lectures 
esty of demeanor, which in one of her sex and ac- | through the regular course, had honorably received 


complishments renders her society so desirable. 
Many a heart had she captivated, many a sigh had | 
she drawn from the sentimental bosoms of her nu- | 
merous admirers; and often had her hand been) 
solicited in marriage in vain. 


Her father in early life fixed his residence in one | 
of those numerous villages, with which the young | 
and prosperous state of Ohio is every where | 
crowded; and commenced his career of life, on a| 
very scanty capital, in the business of pees 
dizing (as the retailing of goods is there called.) As 
the village increased jn population and importance, 
his business, and along with it his capital also, in- 
creased ; and in the course of twenty years, by 
strict application to business, and a system of eco- 
nomy, amounting to parsimony, he amassed an in- 
dependent fortune, and was considered one of the 
wealthiest men in that part of the country. He 
had been several times a member of the State Le- 
gislature, and gradually increasing in political im- 
portance, had arrived at the dignified station of a 
seat in the Congress of the United States. In his 
manners he was distant and reserved—his conver- 
sation sparing, but marked with sound sense and 
intelligence—his society was but little sought, and 
he sought the society of others as little. In the 
society of his wife and daughter all his pleasures 
were centred, and with them his time, when reliev- 
ed from the cares and anxieties of business, was al- 
most wholly spent. 


Ellen was his only child, and was beloved by 
him, and her mother, as much perhaps as is possi- 





ble for parents to love their offspring ; and she re-| aware of it, led him to the house of Mr. Wilson. 


a diploma from the Faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He selected the village of B , 
as the place in which to commence business, and 
a short time previous to his introduction to Miss 
Wilson, had opened an office, and “ tendered his 
professional services to the citizens.” As he be- 
came known his talents and medical acquirements 
were duly appreciated, his practice soon became 
very respectable, and he had every prospect of do- 
ing a good business. He was a young man of more 
than ordinary talents, and was not only acquainted 
with the science of medicine and the branches 
connected with it, but had an extensive knowledge 
of general literature, and “ all the learning of the 
schools.” His person and appearance were well 
calculated to attract the attention of the ladies; 





| and his polished manners, politeness, and urbanity, 


made him a welcome and favorite guest in any 
company. 


“Tlis years but young, but his experience old, 
His head unmellow’d, but his judgment ripe, 
And in a word (far, far, behind bis worth 
Come all his praises that I now bestow,) 

He is complete in feature and in mind, 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 


After his first interview with Ellen, Dr. Lattimer 
experienced sensations before unknown to him, 
and very different from what he had ever previous- 
ly felt in regard to any other of his fair acquaint- 
ances. There was a something which he did not 
well understand, and for which he could not as yet 
account, that frequently, almost without his being 
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He repeated his visits—the society of Ellen daily 
became more fascinating, and he at length ascer- 
tained that he had received a wound from the arrow 
of Cupid, of which he was not likely soon to re-| 
cover. Her beauteous person, prepossessing man-| 
ners, and the bewitching gracefulness of her every 
movement, rendered this event inevitable to a per- 
son frequently in her company, as susceptible of | 
the influence of love as was Dr. Lattimer. His 
frequent visits, and pointed attention towards Ellen, 
became apparent to her parents, and excited their 
fears as to the result. He soon observed a change 
in their manners, and their coldness and reserve 
sufficiently showed that his visits were disagree- 
able to them; and they discouraged, and endeavor- | 
ed to prevent all intercourse between them. AI- 
though than the doctor 





“ A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, 
Young, valiant, wise,” 


is not often to be seen; yet he wanted in one very 
material recommendation to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. 
The fickle goddess, Fortune, had not bestowed her 
favors on him, and he had no other dependance for 
his support than his talents, and his own exertions; 
and wealth was one amongst the qualifications, in 
the opinion of her parents, absolutely necessary for 
the husband of Ellento possess; the want of which 
was an insuperable barrier to the consummation of 
the happiness of the lovers. 


’*Twas not so with Ellen. Notwithstanding the 
watchful vigilance of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, she 
and the doctor contrived to have frequent inter- 
views; and at a favorable moment he revealed to 
her the state of his feelings, and declared that he 
entertained towards her the purest sentiments of 
love, with the eloquence excited by the subject 
pleaded his cause, and earnestly solicited her hand 
in marriage. 

“Where it by forceful destiny decreed 

Or did from chance, or nature’s power proceed ; 

Or that some star with aspect kind to love, 

Shed its selected influence from above, 

Whatever was the cause, the tender fair 

An answering flame, with blushes did declare.” 


Not with more delight did an ambitious monarch 
ever hear of a rival kingdom being added to his 
crown ; nor with more delight did a miser ever hear 
of an unexpected acquisition of treasure ; or a con- 
demned felon under the gallows, the arrival of a 
pardon, than did Dr. Lattimer hear the thrilling 
confession of reciprocal love from the beauteous 
lips of his almost idolized Ellen. 


“Qh! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, 

As if the soul that minute caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought.” 


But conscious that his suit would not be granted 
by Mr. Wilson, and fearful that Ellen could not be 
prevailed upon to unite her destinies with his by 
the indissoluble knot, without the consent of her 
father, his exquisite feeling of delight were not un- 
mixed with other sensations of a far more disugree- 
able nature. They mutually, however, exchanged 
vows of eternal constancy, and reciprocally agreed 





never to marry any other person. Nil desperadum, 


was a motto our hero had adopted, and in pursu- 
ance of his resolution, he made a formal demand 
of Mr. Wilson, of the hand of his daughter in mar- 
riage ; and, as he expected, received a positive re- 
fusal. He was forbade to visit the house, and Ellen 
was strictly enjoined to refrain from all intercourse 


_or correspondence with him, on pain of her father’s 


severest displeasure. 

The resolutions of lovers are not easily diverted 
from their object, and Dr. Lattimer was firmly re- 
solved, if possible, to make Ellen his wife, in defi- 
ance of her father’s arbitrary will. He succeeded 
in effecting another interview with her; and she 
not regarding wealth in the same light with her 
father, thinking it was not essential to happiness; 


| believing she would be more happy as the wife of 


Dr. Lattimer without riches, than of any other per- 
son, however wealthy ;_and urged by the dictates 
of love, after much persuasion, she yielded a reluc- 
tant consent, and with blushes mantling over her 
cheeks, declared her willingness to a private union 
to the man of her choice, without the knowledge 
or consent of her parents. A license was immedi- 
ately procured, they repaired to the residence of 
the reverend parish pastor, and solemnly pro- 
nounced the vows which united them together for 
life, as “ husband and wife.” 

Mr. Wilson was soon informed of the stolen 
march, and his rage and disappointment were un- 
bounded. His hopes of increasing importance by 
Ellen’s wealthy marriage were thus suddenly des- 
troyed—the object of fondest solicitude for years 
past, for disobeying his will to promote her own 
happiness, was now no longer worthy to be called 
daughter. His inordinate desire for money eradi- 
cated every feeling of charity or friendship for a 
man in all respects deserving ; because he was in 
indigent circumstances, he was only an object of 
contempt, and he heaped curses upon his head, as 


.| the destroyer of his happiness for the balance of 


his life. Ellen was no longer his darling ; he de- 
nounced her as an alien to her blood, and ungrate- 
ful to her parents. He declared that she should 
never again cross his threshold, nor inherit a penny 
of his estate. Accordingly, he forthwith made 
his will, devising all his wealth toa distant rela- 
tion. 

Some time previous to his marriage, Dr. Latti- 
mer had purchased a ticket in the “ Grand State 
Lottery of Maryland,” and shortly after that event 
the drawing of the lottery took place. When Co- 
hen’s Lottery Register arrived at the post-office in 
B . he ascertained that he was the fortunate 
holder of the ticket which had drawn the grand 
capital prize of one hundred thousand dollars! He 
was rejoiced at this lucky turn of fortune’s wheel 
in his favor, as it would be a likely means of recon- 
ciling Mr. and Mrs. Wilson to his marriage, and 
re-establishing Ellen in their affections. He kept 
the matter concealed, however, lest their might pos- 
sibly be some mistake, and hopes and expectations 
raised which could never be realized. Accompa- 
nied by his bride, he immediately repaired to the 
city of Baltimore, and, on demand, received the 
cash for his ticket at Cohen’s Office. After spend- 
ing some time in Baltimore, and visiting Philadel- 
phia and New-York, and seeing the curiosities, and 
partaking of the amusements of those cities, they 
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returned to B——, and found that their absence 
had not mitigated the feelings of displeasure and 
hostility of the “old folks,” and that there was no 
disposition of granting them a pardon. 

In this situation of affairs, Dr. Lattimer dispatch- 
ed a note to Mr. Wilson, informing him of his sud- 
den acquisition of immense wealth, and the man- 


ner in which it had been acquired. As the want of 


wealth was in fact the only objection against him, 
his note operated like a charm on the sordid dispo- 
sition of his miserly father-in-law. The objection 
was now removed in a manner entirely satisfac- 
tory—a reconciliation was soon efiected —they 
were received into favor—Ellen was the child that 
was lost, and is found—the doctor was now the 
Jinest man in all the country. The will was imme- 
diately destroyed, and a new one executed, making 
Ellen sole heiress of all the estate, and harmony 
Was once more restored. From that time to the 
present Dr. Lattimer and his beloved and loving 
Ellen have lived together in the endearing society 
of each other, and in the enjoyment of as much 
happiness as——other married folks. 











Avarice. 


Never has the avaricious man enovgh. He is 
always eager for any lucrative office ; caresses and 
flatters the rich ; is cautious in lending out money 
to the poor ; complains of hard times; is oftentimes 
penurious with his relations, whom he perpetually 
admonishes about prudence in expenditure; as- 
sumes a very sanctified demeanor in church ; has 
no relish for the enjoyments of life; yet his selfish- 
ness is still alive to the increase of his riches. He 
deprives himself of the necessaries of life; he fan- 
cies himself to be indigent, and trembles with the 
apprehension that he may become still more so by 
accident. He is even poorer than the beggar who 
subsists uponalms. By degrees he withers away, 
and the fruits of his toil are left to his heirs, who 
do not even respect his memory. 











ORIGINAL. 


Gondolier Song. 


Bricut sleeps the moon-beam on Venetian seas,— 
A starry world unruffled by a breeze ; 

And still the enchanted city of the isles, 

On the blue wave in pictured beauty smiles. 

But why should music breathe along her shore, 
When Freedom’s glorious voice is heard no more? 


Hushed be our numbers—can their notes recall 
The souls of heroes to each ancient hall ? 

Oh, those are gone who made the deep their bride; 
Their barks have left no traces on the tide! 
Forget your songs !—ye children of the sea !— 
Remember only that your sires were free ! 


Bard of our hearts, farewell !—thy lofty lays 
Were made, O Tasso, for triumphal days— 

For sceptred cities in their noon of power— 
For victor chiefs, in glory’s proudest hour! 
How may we pour the song of days gone by 7— 
Silence alone should mourn for Liberty + 


A. AL. 
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ORIGINAL, 
Solitude. 


WueN sorrow, that unwelcome guest, 
Has with her weight thy heart oppress’d, 
What power can sooth thy mind to rest ? 
"Tis Solitude. 
When disappointment’s shaft of pain 
Has all thy hopes in ruin lain, 
What will thy wonted peace regain, 
But Solitude ? 


When friends prove false and flee away, 

When early clouds obscure the day, 

What constant one will with thee stay ? 
E’en Solitude. 


Who calms thy ruffled spirit’s sky 

When passion’s storm has ridden high, 

And bids it yield to reason’s sway? 
Tis Solitude. 

When thou hast stood in virtue’s cause 

Against the crowd who hate her laws, 

Who e’er they mind an armour draws? 


’Tis Solitude. 


Then will I love thee, maiden sweet, 
Thy presence often will I greet, 
And lessons long learn at thy feet, 
O Solitude! H. M. Wy 











To “ Echo.” 





Alas! the sunny isles and days 
When looks and forms like thine 

Were given to the poet’s gaze 
To make his dreams divine !— 

When earth was peopled from the skies, 
As is the breast of youth,— 

And through the fair man learnt the wise, 
And fable spoke for truth! 

When waters, as they wound along, 
And mount, and star, and moon, 

Gave oracles—and each in song 
From temples of its own. 

Where spirit eyes looked glancing out 
Amid the haunted trees ; 

And spirit-laughter’s wild sweet shout 
Came sailing on the breeze ; 

And he, the lonely muser, knew, 
By many a mystic sound, 

The spirits of the beautiful 
Were breathing all around! 

Where Dryads sat, in solemn talk, 
Amid the woven trees,— 

And wandered o’er each mountain-walk 
The swift Oreiades, 

And in each mead and valley sung 
Its own unearthly forms,— 

And, seaward, bright Nereids flung 
Their tresses in the storms,— 

And some pale Hamadryad face 
With melancholy look, 

Sate watching, in its charmed place, 
Beneath each lonely oak,— 

And from each river’s low, sweet fall, 
Stole up a Naiad tone,— 

And lake and rock had—each and all—~ 
A goddess of their own. 
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BUY A BROOM. 


BY J. NEWCOMB. 


—-_>— 


Ir is not when our hearts, unburthened with | 
care, are gay and lightsome within us, that we are | 
inclined to turn the ear of attention or sympathy to | 
the sorrows of our fellow mortals; but when care | 
and sadness brood upon our spirits, then, looking | 
around us, and clothing even inanimate nature in | 
the sable livery of our hearts, fancying that the sun, | 
and the glancing streams, and the trees, wear a} 
saddened aspect, and that the glorious clouds sail | 
mournfully along in the guise of a solemn and sor- | 
rowful pageant, we feel almost a delight in meet-| 
ing a being from whose lips we cannot hear the | 
laughing tones of happiness seeming to insult our 
misery; we feel an indescribable pleasure in list- 
ening to the tale of woe, and sympathy, the angel 
and author of beneficence, unlocks in our bosom 
the fount of human kindness. Such were the feel- 
ings that possessed me, as, a few days since, I 
wandered forth on a lonely walk, courting that so- 
litude so congenial to a melancholy spirit. 


I was looking on the ground, and did not per- 
ceive any one near me, when I heard a voice 





head of any one of thy creatures, it is not for a fel- 
low-mortal to augment it. But this question seem- 
ed to probe her grief to the very quick, and she 
wept profusely, wiping away her tears with the 
back of her hand. I lent her my ‘kerchief; ’twiil 
be nought the worse for that moisture, thought I. 
The tear of humble sorrow would not stain an 
angel’s cheek. 

In her broken English, she then ran through her 
little history. She was the daughter of a humble 
farmer in Wurtemburg ; she was his pride and his 
comfort, and perhaps over-indulgence had weak- 


ened the springs of resolution, and made the head 


giddy, though the heart may have been unscathed. 
She had been pretty, and was the admired belle of 
her village. She was deceived and ruined, and the 
false glare of perpetual admiration and gratified 
vanity passed away from her eyes; and she would 
notremain in shame where she was once respected, 
and where industrious content, and virtuous self- 
respect had thrown a charm over her days. She 
had heard of the popularity of the broom-girls in 


plaintive and entreatingly murmur in my ear,| England: how the ladies of the land delighted to 
“Buy a broom!” I turned; there stood by my | Sing their simple music, and dress in their costume. 
side a broom-girl. The broom-girl mania is gone;| Shecame, and like hundreds more of her hapless 
their songs are no longer popular; their dress,| countrywomen, was disappointed. It was a tale 
which, viewed through the medium of novelty, | to move a heart of adamant, to hear her relate how 
wore a picturesque and poetic air, is now looked | she had frequently gone whole days without food, 
upon merely as the coarse and clumsy garment of} and of the wretched abodes of squalid vice in 
poverty; a broom-girl is now a common place| which she lodged in the towns, and the comfortless 


hawker, and hardly stands a grade above the vend- | 
ers of matches, or the euphoneous dealers in water- 
cresses and radishes. In the street, I should doubt- 
less have passed on indifferently; but there was 
something about her manner and appearance, 
which bespoke her having suffered grief: her 
cheek was very pale, and her eyes sunken, and 
she seemed ill-able to support the burthen she car- 
ried in her arms—an infant. 


I silently bestowed my mite of charity upon her, 
and walked on by her side ; you may smile, gentle 
reader: externally, the companionship seemed | 
somewhat incongruous, but misery speaketh all | 
tongues, and speedily recognizes its fellows. 

I was irresistibly led to inquire into her history ; 
pausing, infinitely perplexed, to find out the least 
exceptionable mode of addressing her. 

«And why, my poor girl,” said I, “ have youleft 
your native land?” 

Such questions are frequently put to these unfor- 
tunates by the harsh or the heartless, and I felt that 
I had committed myself, and encroached upon feel- 
ings which may not be violated. She looked in- 
quiringly in my face, and then at her baby. I think 
a tear stood in both our eyes. 

“To maintain myself, sir, and this poor child,” 
was her humble and faltering answer. 

“‘ And could you not do so at home ?” 

This was another luckless question. 





Heaven 





forgive ne! if Thoa hast showered sorrow on the 


nights she spent in the open fields, beneath the 
shelter of some haystack or miserable shed; and 
how she was exposed to the brutal insults of the 
unfeeling and depraved. And as she went on, she 
compared her present situation with the past: and, 
speaking of her father and her sisters, and of the 
faithless author of her woes, she wept with all the 
bitterness of despair. I could not offer consolation 
or advice: I knew that either would be a heartless 
mockery. Wecame to a turning of the road; she 
bade me farewell, and accepted my poor blessing. 


Poor child of misfortune! thought I, your step 
was more lightsome, and your eyes beamed more 


| brightly in the sunny fields of your father-land, 


May the tear of sympathy be a balm for a wound- 
ed spirit. 

I observed in the newspapers, shortly afterwards 
an account of a broom-girl with an infant, who had 
died in a low and obscure lodging-house at . 
And now, when I look upon these venders of ‘light 
wares,’ I cannot help fancying that, as they chaunt 
their favorite “‘ Lieben Augustein,” their hearts 
must many atime and oft be stung with the recol- 
lections of their native land; and charity opensmy 
soul as I recal to mind the history of their poor 
country woman. 

“One half the world, sir, doesn’t know how the 
other half lives,” said old Thomas, to whom I re- 
lated the tale. True, thought I, it would be better 
if they inquired. 
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Children. 


NotwitnHstanpinG the infinite pains taken to 
spoil nature’s lovely works, there is a principle of 
resistance which allows of only partial success; and 
numbers of sweet children exist, to delight and 
soothe, and divert us, when we are weary or fretted 
by grown-up people, and to justify all that has been 
said or written of the charms of childhood. Per- 
haps only women, their natural nurses and faithful 
protectresses, can thoroughly appreciate the attrac- 
tions of the first few months of human existence.— 
The recumbent position, the fragile limbs, the le- 
thargic tastes, and ungrateful indifference to notice, 
of a very young infant, render it uninteresting to 
most gentlemen, except its father: and he is gener- 
ally afraid to touch it, for fear of breaking its neck. 
But even in this state, mothers, grandmothers, 
aunts, and nurses assure you that strong indications 
of sense and genius may be discerned in the little 
animal; and I have known a clatter of surprise 
and joy excited through a whole family, and mat- 
ter aftorded for twenty long Ictters and innumer- 
able animated conversations, by some marvellous 
demonstrations of intellect in a creature in long 
clothes, who could not hold its head straight. 

But as soon as the baby had acquired firmness 
and liveliness; as soun as it smiles at a familiar 
face, and stares ata strange one: as soon as it em- 
ploys its hands and eyes in constant expeditions of 
discovery, and crows and leaps from the excess of 
animal contentment—it becomes an object of unde- 
finable and powerful interest, to which all the sym- 
pathies of our nature attach us—an object at once 
of curiosity and tenderness, interesting as it is in 
its helplessness and innocence. 

Who has noi occasionally, when fondling an in- 
fant, felt oppressed by the weight of mystery which 
hangs over its fate? Perhaps we hold in our arms 
an angel, kept but for a few months from the hea- 
ven in which it is to spend the rest of an immortal 
existence ; perhaps we see the germ of all that is 
hideous and hateful in our nature. Thus looked 
and thus sported, thus calmly slumbered and sweet- 
ly smiled, the monsters of our race in days of in- 
fancy. Where are the marks to distinguish a Nero 
from a Trajan, an Abel froma Cain? But it is not 
in this spirit that it is either wise or happy to con- 
template any thing. Better is it—when we behold 
the energy and animation of young children, their 
warm affections, their ready, unsuspicious confi- 
dence, their wild, unwearied glee, their mirth so 
easily excited, their love so easily won—to enjoy 
unrestrained the pleasantness of life’s morning ; 
that morning so bright and joyous, and to teach us 
that nature intended us to be happy, and usually 
gains her end till weare old enough to discover how 
we may defeat it. 

Little girls are my favorites. Boys, though suf- 
ficiently interesting and amusing, are apt to be in- 
fected, as soon as they assume the manly garb, 
with a little of that masculine violence and obsti- 
nacy, which, when they grow up, they will cali 
spirit and firmness; and they lose, earlier in life, 
that docility, tenderness, and ignorance of evil, 
which are their sisters’ peculiarcharms. In all the 
range of visible creation, there is no object to me 
so attractive and delightful as a lovely, intelligent, 


(the point at which may be witnessed the greatest 
| improvement of intellect compatible with that lily- 
| like purity of mind, to which taint is incomprehen- 
| sible, danger unsuspected, and which wants not 
only the vocabulary, but the very idea of sin. Even 
the best of women would shrink from displaying 
|her heart to our gaze, while lovely childhood 
| allows us to read its very thought and fancy. 

Children may teach us one blessed, one enviable 
art—the art of being easily happy. Kind nature 
has given to them that useful power of accommo- 
dation to circumstances, which compensates for so 
many external disadvantages ; and it is only by in- 
judicious management that it is lost. Give him 
but a moderate portion of food and kindness, and 
the peasant’s child is happier than the duke’s; free 
from artificial wants, unassisted by indulgence, all 
nature administers to his pleasures; he can carve 
out felicity from a bit of hazel twig, or fish for it 
successfully in a puddle. 

He who feels thus, cannot contemplate, unmoved, 
the joys and sports of childhood; and he gazes, 
perhaps, on the care-free brow and rapture-beam- 
ing countenance with the melancholy and awe 
which the lovely victims of consumption inspire, 
when, unconscious of danger, they talk cheerfully 
of the future. He feels that he is in possession of 
a mysterious secret, of which happy children have 
no suspicion. He knows what the life ison which 
they are about to enter; and he is sure that whether 
it smiles or frowns upon them, its brightest glances 
will be cold and dull when compared with those 
under which they are now basking. 











The Voice of my Country. 
By Mrs. Sigourney. 

I heard a bitter sigh 
Break from a mother’s breast, 

And knew it was my country’s voice, 
That thus her sons addrest :— 

“Ye are my crown of hope— 
Dim not its peerless ray : 

Ye are the sinews of my strength— 
Cast not that strength away. 


There is a fiery cup— 
Whose ministry of woe 

Can melt the spirit’s purest pearl, 
And lay the mightiest low. 

Turn from its treacherous tide, 
Repel its syren claim, 

Nor let me ’mid the nations blush, 
And mourn my children’s shame. 


And will ye, for the sake 
Of one brief poison draught, 
The record of my fame debase, . 
By blood and suffering bought ?— . 
And will ye cast that stain 
Upon my banner’s ray, 
Which all the rivers of your realm 
Can never wash away. 
Love is the epitome of our whole duty ; and all 
the endearments of society; so long as they are 
honest, are not only consistent with, but parts and 

















gentle little girl of eight or nine years old. This is 


expressions of it. : 
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Hope. ! 
Waar is man without the hope of a future life? 
how disconsolate ? how unsatisfied? Earth, it is 
true, has a thousand allurements, and opens to our 
taste unnumbered sources of joy; but in the midst 
of them there isa certain something wanting to 
gratify the soul, if the hope of immortality be ab- 
sent. I saw a man inthe full flow of health, in the 
prime of life—in the prosperity of business—bless- 
ed with one of the most amiable wives, and witha 
circle of blooming and beloved children. Butalas! 
he was melancholy. This earthly prosperity he 
knew must end; and he, with all that he held dear, 
must descend to the tomb, and perish. He had no 
hope extending beyond the grave, and in the midst 
of worldly splendor and apparent joy, the worm of 
sorrow gnawed at his heart. His wife sickened 
and died. He followed her to the grave, and 
mourned without hope. Three of his children fell. 
Alas for him! he had no hope of are-union. And 
when, at last, he was stricken, he laid himself 
down to die, as the beast dieth, without hope. He 
furnished a mournful example of the very import- 
ant truth, that without the hope of a future life, and 
a firm belief and trust in the all-wise, benignant, 
and overruling Providence, man is not qualified to | 
pass through this world. In all the circumstances 
of his being he feels the need of hope. Tell me, 
unbeliever, is not your case here described? You 
have rejected religion ; you have closed your eyes 
upon your Bible: are you happy! Have you no 
desires in regard to the future, unsatisfied? When 
your friends depart do your views give you com- 
fort. Does your soul enjoy peace! If, after all, 
there is a constant longing desire unsatisfied, apply 
to the religion of Jesus for coinfort! ‘Come to the 
waters, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.” If you drink of this water, you 
shall never thirst again. Your joy shall be full. 
In prosperity and in adversity—in health and in 
sickness—in life and death, you will cast your 
cares upon the Lord, and be at peace. 








How to choose a good Husband. ; 


WHEN you see a young man of modest, respect- 
ful, retiring manners, not given to pride, to vanity, 
or to flattery, he will make a good husband, for he 
will be the same to his wife after marriage that he 
was before it. When you see a man of frugal, in- 
dustrious habits, no “ fortune-hunter,” but who 
would take a wife for the value of herself, and not 
for the sake of wealth, that man will make a good 
husband ; for his affection will not decrease, neither 
will he bring himself or his partner to poverty and 
want. When you see a young man who is using 
his best endeavors to raise himself from obscury to 
credit, character, and influence, by his own merits, 
marry him, he is worth having, and will make a 
good husband. When yousee a young man whose 
manners are of the most boisterous and disgusting 
kind, with brass enough to carry him any where, 
and vanity enough to make him think every one 
inferior to himself, don’t marry him, girls, he will 
not make a good husband. When you see a young 
man depending solely for his reputation and stand- 
ing in society upon the wealth of his father and 
ether relations, don’t marry him, for Goodness’ 
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sake, he will make a poor husband. When you 
see a young man one half of his time adorning his 
person, or riding through the streets in gigs, who 
leaves his debts unpaid, never marry him, for he 
will in every respect make a bad husband. When 
you see a young man who is never engaged in any 
affrays or quarrels by day, or follies by night, and 
whose general conduct is not of so mean a charac- 
ter as to make him wish to conceal his name, who 
does not keep low company, gamble, or break the 
Sabbath, or use profane language, but whose face 
is regularly seen at church, where he ought to be, 
he certainly will make a good husband. Never 
make money an object of marriage; if you do, de- 
pend upon it, as a balance from the good, you will 
get a bad husband. When you see a young man 
who is attentive and kind to his sisters, or aged 
mother, who is not ashamed to be scen in the 
streets with the woman who gave him birth and 
nursed him, and who will attend to all her wants 
with filial love, affection, and tenderness, take him, 
girls, who can get him, no matter what his circum- 
stances in life are; he is really worth having, and 
will certainly make a very good husband. Lastly, 
always examine into the character, conduct, and 
motives; and when you find these good in a young 
man, then you may be sure he will make a good 
husband. 














The Albatross. 


Tuts superb bird sails in the air seemingly as if 
excited by some invisible power, for there is rarely 
any apparent movement of its wings. But this 
very want of muscular exertion is the reason why 
these birds sustain such long flights as they do with- 
out repose. The largest seen by the author, mea- 
sured, when its wings were expanded, fourteen 
feet; but specimens, it is asserted, have been shot, 
that have measured twenty feet across. The im- 
mense distance these birds are capable of flying, 


) has been ascertained by having some of them 


caught, marked, and again set at liberty. The 
cause of their long and easy repose in the air is 
thus given in Mr. Bennett's travels :—“‘ To watch 
the flight of these birds used to afford me much 
amusement; commencing with the difficulty expe- 
rienced by them in elevating themselves from the 
water. To effect this object, they spread theirlong 
pinions to the utmost, giving them repeated im- 
pulses as they run along the surface of the water, 
for some distance. Having, by these exertions, 
raised themselves above the wave, they ascend 
and descend, and cleave the amosphere in various 
directions, without any apparent muscular exertion, 
How, then, it may be asked, do these birds execute 
such movements? The whole surface of the body, 
in this, as well as, I believe, most, if not all the 
oceanic tribés, is covered by numerous air-cells, 
capable of a voluntary inflation or diminution, by 
means of a beautiful muscular apparatus. By this 
power, the birds can raise or depress themselves 
at will. Indeed, without some provision of this 
kind, to save muscular exertion, it would be impos 
sible for these birds to endure such long flights as 
they have been known to do; for the muscles ap- 
pertaining to the organs of flight, are evidently in- 
adequate to the distances they are known to fly.” 
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